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TO KEEP UP WITH THE DAY'S NEWS, you can't do better than to form the 
habit of listening to Edward P. Morgan and John W. Vandercook. You can't 
be a good citizen unless you keep yourself informed on the significant day-to- 
day developments at home and abroad. Morgan and Vandercook provide 
the essential information—and they also help their listeners to grasp the mean- 
ing of the news. If you haven't been hearing the sparkling broadcasts of these 
top-ranking newsmen, both of whom are sponsored by the AFL-CIO as a 
public service, you've been depriving yourself of genuine educational treats. 
For the news as you need and want it in these times, start listening to Ed- 


ward P. Morgan and John W. Vandercook on your ABN radio station tonight. 
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Automation 
The first industrial revolution, history tells 
us, began some 150 years ago with the inven- 
° tion of machinery to take the*place of human 
(A due and animal labor. Though the machines dis- 
located the labor market for a time, they 
proved a boon in that they could turn out 
products in greater abundance and more 
cheaply than the old hand methods. This 
LABOR PUSHES ANTI-SLUMP PROGRAM...........++++++-- 3 ail 6 tie ets ts ats and Sh. 
in turn, required more machines and more 


PRESIDENT MEANY’S ADDRESS ........... SeRCkais' 9 60 4 0.6 © 5 workers to operate them. 
Eventually the modern mass production sys- 
THE KENNEDY-McCARTHY BILL............ ‘= wee developed, with its tremendous re 


duction in production costs, creating new and 
even larger selling markets and more jobs 


WHY NOT PAY OUR TEACHERS DECENTLY?..... Paul B. High 13 than ever before in basic industry. 
This so-called second industrial revolution 
AN INDUSTRY THAT'S SICK............... <2 we have now entered occe machinery agsin 


displacing the human factor in industry. But 
this time it is not only human labor that is 
HELPING THE ANDEAN INDIANS................. Jef Rens 16 being dislocated but the human brain and 
training and experience as well. The new 
types of electronic machinery and equipment 





ENFORCE THE FULL EMPLOYMENT LAW NOW 20 require a minimum of manual operation. The 
ve ae Averell Harriman most extreme types are controlled and oper- 
WANTED: MORE THAN AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 22 ated electronically altogether, and the only 
oe George T. Brown human service required to push the starting 
button or switch, after which the electronic 
OUR SPEAKERS ARE READY ee eeereeee 24 brain takes over. 
They say the future prospects in this are 
SUCCESS STORMY. 2. .0s coc cienessscyedvees Edmund P. Tobin 25 limitless and that while automation will be 
confined for a while to the big companies that 
can afford the expensive equipment, eventually 
LABOR’S GREAT SHOW RETURNS TO CINCINNATI 27 the medium-sized and then the small com- 
seeee Joseph Lewis panies throughout all industry will be au- 
BLOOD FROM A TURNIP?............-.-. Peete semen Ge = ‘omsted. And they also say that, like the first 
industrial revolution, which at first destroyed 
jobs and then created more jobs than ever be- 
CITIES, STATES AND UNCLE SAM........... Frank L. Fernbach 29 fore, this second industrial revolution——au- 
tomation—will create new industries and with 
FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS...........-0..00eeeeeeeeuee fe «= ‘Bom 8 vast number of additional jobs. 
It is to be hoped that history will indeed *e- 
peat itself in this way, but for the present we 
LABOR NEWS BRIEFS............... oe an 6 ee el se wo ik 31 are faced with the necessity of finding a 
solution to the problem of maintaining the 
MILLER SUCCEEDS FLEISHER....... OR or eee ee Se S Ce Cas Cas 
sition period. Karl F. Feller. 
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The photo was snapped at the opening 
17 ogee 17 session of the AFL-CIO emergency confer- 


ence on the recession, held in Washington 
last month. Delegates from all parts of the 
nation were in attendance. 
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AST ACTION to put unemployed Americans 

back to work was urged last month by the 
AFL-CIO. The time has come to take effective 
measures to end the economic recession, labor’s 
leaders told President Eisenhower, while 1,000 
union representatives from all sections of the 
United States visited Capitol Hill to carry the same 
message to their Senators and Congressmen. 

Led by President George Meany, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Committee called on Mr. Eisenhower at 
the White House on March 13. The eight-man 
group appealed for action without further delay to 
cure the nation’s sick economy. Labor’s leaders 
gave the President specific proposals to “put 
America back to work.” 

Earlier, in a keynote address at the AFL-CIO’s 
emergency economic and legislative conference, 
President Meany said unemployment had become 
“the No. 1 problem in the United States today.” 
As he spoke, the government reported unemploy- 
ment at the highest level since 1941 and Stanley H. 
Ruttenberg, director of the AFL-CIO Department 
of Research, predicted the 5,173,000 figure would 
not be the peak of joblessness this year. 

Mr. Meany, in his conference speech, warned 
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the delegates not to be “‘misled”’ by political sooth- 
sayers and spellbinders. 

“The Democrats know they can make political 
capital out of talking about the recession and doing 
little about it,” he said. ‘The Republicans hope 
to protect themselves by hiding the fact that during 
a Republican Administration the economy has 
become dangerously sick.” 

When the Executive Committee met with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House, Mr. Meany 
delivered a letter to the Chief Executive. 

“The Executive Committee of the AFL-CIO re- 
quested this meeting with you today because we 
are concerned and alarmed about the present re- 
cession and the high degree of unemployment in 
our nation,” the letter said. ‘Millions of unem- 
ployed and under-employed workers are members 
of AFL-CIO unions. We owe them the same ob- 
ligation which you, of course, feel toward all 
jobless workers—the obligation to do everything 
at our command to alleviate their suffering and to 
improve the nation’s economic health. 

“Today approximately 1,000 leaders of the 
AFL-CIO are on Capitol Hill, explaining to their 


Congressmen and Senators the exact facts of un- 


AFL-CIO Executive Committee, led by President Meany, presented labor’s proposals for putting 
an end to the economic recession in a meeting with President Eisenhower at the White House. 
The Chief Executive was told of widespread suffering. Immediate corrective action was urged. 
In photo, from left, are Secretary of Labor Mitchell, AFL-CIO Vice-Presidents George Harrison, 
James B. Carey, David Dubinsky and David J. McDonald, President Eisenhower, President Meany, 
Vice-Presidents Walter Reuther and Harry Bates and Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler. 
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employment in their home towns and the urgency 
of action now—before more Americans join the 
ranks of those who are suffering. 

“We have examined with care the proposals 
which your Administration has made to end this 
suffering. We have examined with equal care 
proposals which have come from Capitol Hill. 
Without rancor or partisanship, we say to you 
that in our considered judgment the actions pro- 
posed to date are not enough to meet the needs of 
the situation. 

“Today, Mr. President, there are twice as many 
unemployed workers as there are inhabitants of 
the entire city of Philadelphia, or, for that matter, 
there are as many unemployed as the total popu- 
lation of the states of Wyoming, Vermont, Utah, 
South Dakota, Rhode Island, North Dakota, New 
Mexico, New Hampshire and Nevada. 

“We submit, sir, that if some monumental 
tragedy were to simultaneously deprive all of the 
workers of these states of their livelihood, every 
individual in government would immediately 
agree to a ‘crash’ program to restore the economy 
of those states. Today we face exactly that prob- 
lem, although the suffering is geographically more 
widespread. 

“Tt seems to us that the government should evi- 
dence the same concern; that the actions should be 
just as swift and decisive; that no possible act 
should be left undone to bring relief to these 
workers who suffer as individuals or to the 
economy which is suffering as well.” 

The AFL-CIO proposed a swift nationwide 
increase in purchasing power through a cut in 
taxes. A boost in the individual income tax 
exemption from $600 to $700 was recommended. 
In addition, elimination or reduction of some 
excise taxes on consumer goods was advocated. 
These steps, the AFL-CIO conference delegates 
were told by President Meany, would “immediate- 
ly pump new purchasing power into the economy.” 

Labor also urged quick enactment of the Ken- 
nedy-McCarthy bill improving unemployment 
compensation. This measure, the president of 
the AFL-CIO said, “‘meets the immediate needs of 
the unemployed and at the same time makes the 
essential repairs to our unemployment insurance 
system which must be made if that system is to 
play its part in preventing future downward slides 
in our economy.” (For an article about the 


Kennedy-McCarthy bill, turn to Page 11.) 
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President David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers 
addressed AFL-CIO conference on its closing day. 
Activity in the steel industry has fallen sharply. 


A third anti-recession recommendation of the 
AFL-CIO was for increases in defense expendi- 
tures. The idea that a balanced budget was more 
important than vital defense spending was flatly 
rejected. This country cannot protect itself against 
Communist aggression with balance sheets or 
cash registers, Mr. Meany told the conference. 

Sound public works were listed as another 
essential anti-recession weapon. Action should be 
taken promptly to give the nation the new hous- 
ing, schools, roads, hospitals and airports it needs 
badly, the AFL-CIO said. 

Mr. Meany closed his keynote address with 
these words: 

“‘We must put America back to work. That's 
That’s the only 


possible answer to the economic crisis which faces 


the answer to this recession. 


this nation today.” 

On April 10 the government will release its 
unemployment figure for March. President. Ei- 
senhower, in a statement several weeks ago, had 
predicted that “March will commence to see the 
start of a pickup in job opportunities.” With 
layoffs continuing, however, it appeared probable, 
as this issue went to press, that the March u- 
employment total would exceed the 5,173,000 
February figure. 

Loss of jobs has been particularly heavy im 
manufacturing industries. In Michigan, center 
of the automobile industry, more than 14 per cent 
of the labor force was reported unemployed. 

Meanwhile, the cost of living is continuing to 
mount. The February index reached 122.5. This 
was 3.2 per cent above February, 1957. 
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President Meany’s Address 


COMPLETE TEXT OF THE KEYNOTE SPEECH DELIVERED AT 
AFL-CIO’S EMERGENCY CONFERENCE ON THE RECESSION 


YOU MEN AND WOMEN are here today because our 
nation is in trouble—bad economic trouble. I don’t 
suppose that any of us here in Washington can tell you 
anything you don’t know already about unemployment 
in your home town. But unemployment is not an isolated 
phenomenon peculiar to your home town. This is a 
contagious disease. I say that flatly and without equivo- 
cation. I say it without partisanship, without rancor— 
and I don’t consider that I am a prophet of doom and 
gloom. 

I say unemployment is now a contagious disease be- 
cause we have reached the point—the danger point— 
where unemployment is now feeding on itself. The time 
has come to put a halt to it. In fact, we must do more 
now just because we’ve done nothing up to now. 

I wish that I could speak to you in the same tone of 


calm confidence that has been used in discussing this 
situation by many of our elected officials. I wish I could 
say confidently to you that the statistics, the facts, the 
figures that you will hear during this conference do not 
merit alarm. I wish I could say to you: 

“Let’s do nothing for a while and maybe this bad 
dream will vanish.” 

I can’t in all honesty do that. I can’t because I don’t 
view—and the trade union movement will never view— 
the problem of millions of job-hungry people in terms 
of just statistics and percentages. We are going to be 
talking: about people at this conference, about men 
looking for jobs, about wives who daily face the task 
of feeding and clothing the family on a meager budget. 

You are here today because it is high time that people 
in high places in Washington learned what unemploy- 


Delegates from all areas of U.S. attended recession parley. They visited legislators and called for action. 














ment means in human terms; learned to think of this 
problem—the No, 1 problem in the United States today 
—in terms of men and women, not just in terms of cold 
figures. 

You're here to tell the Congressmen and the Senators 
—elected by the people of your area—just exactly what’s 
going on back at home; to tell them about the Jones 
family and the Smith family and the XYZ factory that 
closed down and about the corner grocery store that 
is on the economic rocks. You’re here because it is high 
time this problem of unemployment was taken out of 
the political arena, was stripped of the fancy language 
of the economists, was translated into terms that we all 
understand—the problems and sufferings of people. 

Suffering is an individual thing. None of us, I sup- 
pose, can really know how intensely some are suffering 
these days. But we can imagine. We can understand. 
We can react. 

As for me, I am tired of headlines that talk of millions 
of jobless men and women in terms of just plain sta- 
tistics. You know, these aren’t figures comparable to 
railroad carloadings or the price of hogs at the Chicago 
stockyards. These are men and women. Millions of 
them are our members. We have a right to be concerned. 
We have a right to be alarmed. We have a right to 
demand action now. And as Americans we have a right 
to expect to get action. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONGRESS 
MUST SHARE THE BLAME 


Let me make one thing clear. There are a lot of 
people who carry some responsibility for today’s econom- 
ic crisis. 

The Administration is to blame for short-sightedness, 
for its basic lack of confidence in the American people 
while it preaches confidence. The Administration is 
to blame because it has done too little until it’s almost too 
late, because it has sought to hide the truth behind a 
face of political cheerfulness. But the people on Capitol 
Hill must share the blame, too. There is no excuse for 
the delay in Congress. Congress need not have waited 
for Administration leadership. It could—it should— 
have moved before this. 

I say that after having examined with care the pro- 
posal made last Thursday by all of the Democrats in the 
Senate with the sole exception of Senator Byrd and by 
eighteen of the Republican Senators. That proposal con- 
tains much that is sound and sensible and necessary. But 
it is awfully late and it does not meet what I consider 
the first need—putting cash into the pockets of people 
so that they can spend it without delay. 

I say that there is blame on both sides after having 
examined with equal care the proposals of eight Republi- 
can Senators, which indeed go further in some areas than 
the proposal of Senator Johnson and also go further in 
some areas than the Administration’s proposals. But 
this proposition again fails to meet today’s basic need 
—to put money into the pockets of all workers, as I shall 
outline in detail in a few minutes. 
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Do not be misled by the political soothsayers and 
spellbinders from either side. The Democrats know they 
can make political capital out of talking about the reces. 
sion and doing little about it. The Republicans hope 
to protect themselves by hiding the fact that, during a 
Republican Administration, the economy has become 
dangerously sick. This is not the time to indulge our. 
selves in partisan name-calling or partisan blame-tossing. 
Now is the time for all of us—no matter what our 
political preferences—to close ranks and to get some- 
thing done. 

That means abandonment of some of the Administra. 
tion’s favorite and now thoroughly disproven theories of 
economics. That means that, for the good of the country, 
the Democrats are going to have to put political capital 
to one side and do something. 

We propose here to outline what that “something” 
should be. But first, let’s take a hard, factual look at 
where we stand. The current unemployment figures 
have not, as yet, been issued. I am told they will be 
released in an hour or so. I predict, however, that they 
will be so close to 5,250,000 jobless that there won’t be 
any necessity of correcting the record. That’s an in- 
crease of three-quarters of a million in a month. 

Five and a quarter million! That’s more than twice 
as many people as there are in the entire city of Phila- 
delphia. That’s more than all the people in the states 
of Wyoming, Vermont, Utah, South Dakota, Rhode 
Island, North Dakota, New Mexico, New Hampshire and 
Nevada altogther. 

That’s not all. 

In February more than three million people were 
working part-time—three and four-day workweeks— 
through no fault of their own. If you add up their lost 
time and divide it by a five-day week, you’d add another 
1.3 million to the number of people who are totally 
unemployed—or six and a half million wage-earners 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell (left) was speaker 
at conference in Washington. Welcoming him is 
George M. Harrison, an AFL 
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who are no longer contributing their purchasing power 
to keeping the economy going. 

Now I know all about the economic cushions that 
were built into our economic structure during the years 
when Congress was socially conscious and was passing 
social welfare legislation. Many of us here in this room 
fought vigorously for the adoption of unemployment 
insurance, for example, and we fought vigorously for 
years for improvement. Unfortunately, our fight hasn’t 
been successful. If it had been, we wouldn’t be in the 
spot we are in today. 

I’ll have more to say on the subject of unemployment 
insurance in a few minutes. Now let me get on with the 
picture of where we stand economically in this nation 
today. Here are some more statistics which, though I 
dislike using them, do present the picture: More than 25 
per cent of our industrial capacity is idle. In some 
industries, like steel, our output is only at 50 per cent 
of capacity. Factory working hours in January were 
the lowest for that month since 1951. Freight carload- 
ings are 25 per cent less than they were a year ago. 
Exports are 25 per cent below March of 1957. 

Let me see if I can’t bring one of these statistics to 
life. Do you know what the cut in steel production 
means? It means that during the last month we lost 
more steel production than the average monthly output 
of the Soviet Union. How can we keep superiority in 
production and materiel if we allow this condition to 
continue ? 

And one last, but vitally important, set of statistics: 
In February 170,000 workers exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Imagine that. More than 
40,000 workers every week during the month of Feb- 
ruary ran through all the unemployment compensation 
benefits to which they were entitled. 

As of mid-February 714 per cent of those eligible 
to receive unemployment compensation were receiving 
benefits. That’s the highest figure on record. 

Now those are the facts. There’s no sense in trying to 
gloss them over. There’s no sense in trying to pretend 
they don’t exist. There is no sense in doing anything 
else but facing up to the grim realities of the situation— 
and then doing something about it. 


NO ATTENTION WAS PAID 
TO CONSUMER BUYING POWER 


Now, how did we get into this fix? 

Well, I think it dates back to 1954, when the Congress 
of the United States heeded the wishes of big business 
and ignored the pleas of the trade union movement. 
The key was the economic policy which encouraged 
and subsidized a business investment boom while dis- 
couraging consumer buying power. As a result, we 
created a tremendous ability to produce, but we paid 
ho attention to the nation’s ability to consume. 

The trade union movement warned then—and I get no 
satisfaction out of saying “I told you so,” but facts are 
facts—we warned then that the 1954 tax law was geared 
to special tax privileges to encourage business invest- 
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The urgency of action to reverse the downtrend 
was emphasized by AFL-CIO Director of Research 
Ruttenberg (left) and Walter Reuther, UAW head. 


ment. We warned then that ignoring the need for in- 
creasing consumer purchasing power was bound to put 
this nation in economic hot water. 

For three years our warnings must have sounded 
hollow, for business continued to boom. But by early 
1957 the economy was weakening. The business invest- 
ment boom had lost its steam; the consumer markets 
showed no new strength. 

Despite some clear warning signals, the government 
last summer took two decisive and fatal actions. The 
Federal Reserve Board further tightened up on money. 
The Administration, in a budget-cutting mood that was 
aided and abetted by men from both parties on Capitol 
Hill, slashed defense contracts. 

Last August the AFL-CIO warned that we were in for 
real trouble. In Washington people laughed. 

Last September, one month later, the economy began 
slipping. It hasn’t stopped. 

Now the question for us here today—the question for 
all America—is crystal clear: What can be done about 
it? The AFL-CIO says we can do plenty. 

We say that the time for waiting and whistling and 
hoping is past. 

The time for bold, decisive actions by the federal 
government is here. 

Probably the most important single weapon through 
which the federal government can fight recession is by 
a cut in taxes which will immediately pump new pur- 
chasing power into the economy. This can be done 
simply and with an immediate effect by increasing the 
individual basic exemption from $600 to $700. In fact, 
it may even be necessary to go higher than $700. In 
these days of withholding taxes that would mean an 
immediate increase in purchasing power in the pay 
envelope of every single American worker. 

Let’s examine, first of all, the justice and the basic 
common sense of cutting taxes at this time. At this very 
minute five and a quarter million wage-earners aren’t 
paying a cent in taxes for the very simple reason that 
they haven’t got a cent in income. By putting this new 
purchasing power into the economy and putting people 
back to work, we would be creating taxable income— 
a fact which the conservative economists seem to forget. 

And why not increase the basic exemption? What is 
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Retail Clerks’ President James A. Suffridge (left) 
and AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William Schnitzler 
were snapped on the platform at capital conference. 


so sacred about the $600 figure? When Congress estab- 
lished, in 1948, the basic individual exemption of $600, 
it was acting on the assumption and belief that $600 
was the rock-bottom income per individual that was 
necessary for the most basic living essentials. As a 
matter of public policy, the government decided that it 
had no right to tax income below that level. 

That was 1948. The cost of living has risen so marked- 
ly since then that it takes more than $700 a year to buy 
what $600 bought in 1948. 

And what would this increased exemption mean? Well, 
it would mean that the family of four with an income 
of $3100 or less a year would pay no taxes. Well, isn’t 
that fair, since the Department of Labor figures, brought 
up to date, say that a family of four needs an income 
of $4472 a year just to maintain a minimum, decent 
standard of living? 

We can also, and we should, eliminate or reduce some 
of the federal excise taxes on consumer goods and thus 
stimulate purchasing through lower prices. 

And if anyone on Capitol Hill says to you that the 
government can’t afford a reduction in its income, just 
remind them that the most important thing is to put 
people back to work, If this takes a deficit, let there be 
a deficit. 

It is better to have a deficit this year and prosperity 
next than to have a balanced budget this year and even 
more unemployment next year. 

In No. 2 spot on the list of “must” legislation I be- 
lieve we should place the so-called Kennedy-McCarthy 
bill—the measure introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator John Kennedy of Massachusetts and in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman Eugene Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota. This is the measure designed to 
establish some realistic and sensible federal standards 
for unemployment compensation. 

I don’t have to tell those of you here who have fought 
in your state legislatures year after discouraging year 
for realistic improvements in unemployment compen- 
sation of the need for improving the unemployment in- 
surance laws of your home state. In good years the 
legislators said there was no sense in improving unem- 
ployment insurance when you didn’t have unemploy- 
ment. In bad years they said they couldn’t afford to 
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improve unemployment insurance. And in routine years 
they said: “Let’s not rock the boat.” 

Well, the time has come to end this kind of nonsense. 
The time has come to show that we mean it when we 
say that the family of a man who is unemployed through 
no fault of his own must and of right should live in some 
sort of decency. 

Every year since February, 1954, President Fisen- 
hower and Secretary Mitchell have recommended to the 
several states that they establish standards to provide 
that workers unemployed through no fault of their own 
would get benefits equal to at least half of their lost 
wages. Not a single state in the forty-eight has come 
anywhere near that standard. The reason is rather ob.- 
vious. If the Secretary will pardon my candor, ! think 
I should tell him that the legislatures of the several states 
have far less regard for the urging of the President 
of the United States and of the Secretary of Labor than 
they have for the political power of the business inter- 
ests of their states. 


BILL WOULD GIVE JOBLESS 
SOME MONEY TO SPEND 


Well, the Kennedy-McCarthy bill would right the 
wrong created by the short-sighted business men whose 
voices have been heeded in these legislatures. It would 
improve unemployment compensation benefits immedi- 
ately by raising the federal standards; by forcing the 
states to do what they should have done as a matter of 
common justice and economic sense. 

And that’s another measure which would immediate- 
ly put more purchasing power into the marketplace. It 
would give today’s jobless worker some money to spend 
for the bare necessities of life. 

The Kennedy-McCarthy bill meets the immediate 
needs of the unemployed and at the same time makes 
the essential repairs to our unemployment insurance 
system which must be made if that system is to play its 
part in preventing future downward slides in our econ- 
omy. It would restore the federal government to full 
partnership with the states. 

We believe that if the federal government is to pay 
the bill, the federal government should have some say 
as to the adequacy of the benefits paid to the unemployed 
and as to the conditions on which benefits are paid. 

In contrast, the proposals put forward by the Admin- 
istration this past weekend would leave untouched the 
basic inequities that have, over the years, crept into the 
state programs. Nevertheless, it is encouraging to note 
that now the Administration has recognized the need for 
action and, even more significantly, recognized that the 
action should be at the federal level. But certainly this 
Administration proposal, as outlined in the President's 
letter to the leaders of the House and Senate, can’t be 
accepted as a substitute for what must be done to make 
unemployment insurance meaningful in the future, nor 
can it be accepted as a substitute for what should and 
must be done today to meet the real problems posed by 
this recession. 
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CAN’T PROTECT OURSELVES 
WITH CASH REGISTERS 


In third place on the legislative list I would put in- 
creases in defense spending. 

I can’t for the life of me see any common sense to 
the contention that a balanced budget is more important 
than defense spending at this moment in history when 
international tensions are dangerously high and when 
the Soviet Union is demonstrating, through its satellite 
program, a superiority over the United States in the 
ballistics field. 

Budget-balancing and penny-pinching are not the 
answer. We can’t protect ourselves against Communist 
aggression with cash registers or balance sheets. We 
need guided missiles and manned aircraft. We need 
armaments and aircraft carriers. We need a trained, 
expert, well-manned and well-paid military establishment. 
We need to adopt a military posture consistent with 
our abilities, not with our fears. All of this costs money. 
All of it, however, costs far less than total war. And 
what’s the use of having a balanced budget if we lose 
to the Communists? 

It is a matter of simple arithmetic that if we spend 
the money we need for national defense and thus create 
more jobs, more spending, new wealth, we are at exact- 
ly the same moment creating new income which can be 
taxed in a fair manner and with true adherence to the 
theory of ability to pay. In other words, we can have 
both adequate defense and we can have a prosperous 
nation. They are not mutually exclusive. As a matter 
of fact, they go hand in hand. 

Next—and I put it in this order for a very realistic 
reason—is the whole subject of public works. 

Public works are vital to overcoming this recession. 
But as all of you who have had experience with the leg- 
islative process know it takes time in a democracy to 
pass a law, to get the appropriation and to translate the 
authorization into a program which puts men and women 
to work. 

The other measures I outlined can give our economy 
the economic blood transfusion it needs with far more 
speed. But public works can give the economy the 
sustained strength that it needs, 


I’m not talking about leaf-raking projects. I don’t 
think America wants any more “make work” projects. 
I’m talking about the things that we need, the things 
that we’ve needed for a long time, the things that must 
be built in America by the federal government some 
time or other. I say the time is now. We can have 
the things we need and we can help move off this crisis 
spot by enacting the legislation without delay. 

What things? Well, homes, for example, and schools 
and roads and hospitals and airports. 

No honest person can contend that America needs no 
new housing. You don’t need statistics to prove that. 
You can see it with your own eyes. If Congress needs 
any expert witnesses on the subject, I suggest they invite 
the mayors to come and testify. The mayors know the 
problem of their towns, the problems of slums and 
of delayed urban redevelopment. 

What do we need in the way of new housing? Well, 
the answer is two million more homes a year—for a long, 
long time. Do you know that the most recent census 
survey shows that in December, 1956, thirteen million 
families were living in substandard homes? Thirteen 
million families—and the survey notes that there has 
been virtually no change in these figures since 1950. 

Building homes would mean jobs for building trades- 
men, jobs for everybody in the construction supply in- 
dustry. Jobs for these thousands of workers would 
mean new spending, and new spending would mean new 
jobs for other workers, and on and on and on. For, you 
see, prosperity, like unemployment, is contagious. It 
feeds on itself. 

Every new worker drawing a paycheck means new 
spending. And all that spending adds up to good news 
for the American economy. 

No one can contend that America doesn’t need schools. 
We are short thousands and thousands of classrooms. 
Many of the children of our members today go to school 
in buildings which are little more than converted chicken 
coops—in buildings which are old and neglected and 
are dangerous and are firetraps. Thousands of children 
go to school on split shifts these days. And then people 
wonder why we don’t have the scientists and the engi- 
neers and the technicians to match the Soviet Union. 


Michigan Senator Pat McNamara told visitors he endorsed AFL-CIO proposals for putting jobless back to work. 
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Let me give you a few of the school statistics. At 
this moment the most conservative estimate is that we 
need 140,400 more classrooms just to catch up. In the 
last five years public school enrollment rose five million. 
In the next five years it will rise six million more. In- 
cidentally, that’s not just guesswork. That’s counting 
the children that are already born and that will be going 
to school in the next five years. 

Just to meet this growth we will need 45,000 new 
classrooms every year—or 225,000 more in the five-year 
period. Every year thousands of classrooms become 
obsolete or must be replaced because of destruction by 
fire or flood. So in the next five years we must build a 
total of 502,900 classrooms. Now that, too, is just plain 
arithmetic. There’s no crystal ball gazing here. 


FEDERAL AID NEEDED 
FOR BUILDING SCHOOLS 


Let me translate those statistics for you, too. If we 
were to build all the classrooms we need to meet the 
shortage as one-story buildings, fifty feet wide, they 
would stretch from New York City to San Francisco. 
The fact is that these classrooms cannot be built with- 
out federal aid. This year the states and the political 
subdivisions, which are making a heroic effort to keep 
up with this need, are spending twelve billion dollars 
on education. I consider that’s the soundest possible 
investment in the future of the United States. But the 
states and cities can’t do it all. They must have federal 
help if we are to get the classrooms we need. 

Everything I said about houses and schools goes just 
as well for roads. Look at the highway situation in this 
country today. Anyone who drives a car knows the 
need for new highways. And hospitals, too—as any of 
you who’ve had a sick relative or friend in a hospital in 
recent years knows. 

And how about improving the minimum wage to 
$1.25 and extending it to the millions of workers who 
today are denied even the ridiculously low income of 
$1 an hour? How about improving the social security 
law so that our senior citizens can spend their twilight 
years in decency and security? How about improving 
the lot of the chronically distressed cities—and remem- 
ber that figure is growing every day that this recession 
lasts? 

In other words—and this is what you should be 
saying to your Senators and Congressmen—how about 
doing something now to pull America out of this slump? 
That’s the situation. That’s the program of the AFL- 
CIO, designed to end this recession. That’s what you’re 
going to be talking about when you go up on Capitol 
Hill tomorow and Thursday. 

Now, of course, legislation is not the whole answer 
to this problem. Some of the answer lies at the collec- 
tive bargaining table. Some of it can be achieved by 
higher wages which actually mean more purchasing 
power for the consumer. 

Some of it can be achieved if business would reverse 
its pricing policy and realize that it can make greater 
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profits in the long run by lowering prices on individual 
items, by making a smaller profit per item and thus 
having a larger volume of sales. 

When you go into collective bargaining with your 
employers, don’t let anyone tell you this is the time to 
hold the line on wages, as Herbert Hoover did the other 
night. Maybe Mr. Hoover hasn’t learned it yet. but 
we've sure learned that higher wages mean greater 
purchases. The higher the purchasing power, the greater 
the sales; and the greater the sales, the greater the 
production; and the greater the production, the greater 
the employment; and the greater the employment, the 
greater the prosperity—not only for us but for the 
farmer and for the businessman and for the professional 
man and for every single segment of our society. 

But what we’re trying to do here—the reason for your 
presence in Washington—is to deal with the legislative 
aspects of this situation. And as you go up on Capitol 
Hill, let me remind you of two things. 

First of all, some of you may be told up on the 
Hill that these proposals are radical, that they create 
a whole new concept of federal government intervention 
into the economic life of this nation. 

Well, to begin with, they aren’t radical. But more 
important, we have on the statute books of this nation— 
and we have had for a dozen years now—a law called 
the Employment Act of 1946. That law makes it manda- 
tory that the President of the United States report on 
the economic situation to Congress annually and that. 
as a matter of public policy, this government intervene 
at any time when it becomes necessary to maintain full 
employment in our land. 

What we now propose is that the Administration and 
Congress do their duty. 

And, secondly, I want to caution you about maintain- 
ing a sense of urgency and not being misled by optimistic 
prophecies that when the unemployment figures are 
reported a month from now things are going to be a lot 
better. 

As a building tradesman I know what happens in the 
period between February and March every year—the 
period when the winter weather breaks. That’s when 
building tradesmen go back to work. Unless unemploy- 
ment drops by at least 200,000 in that period, then we 
have not hit the bottom of the recession. 

I don’t care who says differently. I don’t care from 
what high source these statements come. Our troubles 
will not have diminished unless unemployment is down 
by at least 200,000 by a month from today. 

Nothing that I can find in the present picture and 
nothing that the economists and research people on our 
staff can find leads me to believe that things are going 
to grow any better unless—and this is important— 
unless Congress heeds our plea, awakens to its respon 
sibilities, thinks of this recession in terms of people and 
not statistics, and acts. 

We must put America back to work. That’s the an- 
swer to this recession. That’s the only possible answer 
to the economic crisis which faces this nation today. 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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The Konmediy We Carthy Bill 


tice for the man who seeks 

and thirsts for employment, 
who begs for labor and cannot get 
it, and who is punished for failure 
he is not responsible for by the 
starvation of his children—that tor- 
ture is someting that private enter- 
prise ought to remedy for its own 
sake.” 

With these words David Lloyd 
George warned the business world of 
England in 1919, But who is there to 
warn the businessmen of the United 
States today? 

Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts 
and Congressman McCarthy of Min- 
nesota have provided more than a 
warning. They have provided a ma- 
jor part of the answer to unemploy- 
ment—a bill that would raise unem- 
ployment insurance benefits so that 
men who want to work but cannot 
find it are not punished by the starva- 
tion of their children. 

And in the words of the New York 
Times, which has added its backing 
to the Kennedy-McCarthy bill, “It 
isn’t only the individual worker who 
needs help in times like these. It is 
also his butcher, his grocer and his 
landlord.” 

The Kennedy-McCarthy bill (S. 
3244, H.R. 10570) is a five-pronged 
assault on the shortcomings of unem- 
ployment insurance. Its basic pro- 
visions are: 

|. Higher maximum benefit levels. 

2. Longer duration of benefit pay- 
ments—up to thirty-nine weeks for 
those who can’t find a job in that 
time. 


‘T ]"tee for te with its injus- 


3. Coverage for employes of small 
businesses—those with one or more 
employes at any time. (Most states 
do not cover establishments with less 
than four employes.) 

1. More reasonable eligibility and 
disqualification provisions. 

5. A reinsurance fund that will 
provide grants to those states with 
depleted reserves. 
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By RAYMOND MUNTS 


Assistant Director, 


AFL-CIO Department of Social Security 
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The higher payments and longer 
benefit duration would go into effect 
immediately to help those drawing 
benefits and those whose benefits 
have expired. The federal government 
would pay the additional cost until 
July 1, 1959. 

By that time the states will have 
had to come into “compliance” with 
the required standards, and all bene- 
fits would again be financed, as they 
are now, by the state credit against 
the 2.7 per cent of taxable payroll 
required under federal law. 

In other words, after July 1 of 
next year the basic structure of our 
federal-state unemployment insurance 
program would remain the same, with 
the new standards giving it a long 
overdue housecleaning. 

Raising the maximum benefit will 
make it possible for every state to 
pay the great majority of workers 
benefits at least half of their indivi- 
dual weekly wage. President Eisen- 
hower has urged the states to do this 
for three years. 

The maximum would be set at 
66 2/3 per cent of each state’s aver- 
age weekly wage. (See table for how 
this affects your state.) Not everyone 
would get the new high benefits, just 
as everyone does not get the maxi- 


mum now, but the new ceiling would 
not prevent so many from getting 
half of their own lost wage. 

By establishing a different maxi- 
mum in each state, this bill meets the 
objection of those who argue that 
you cannot have uniform benefits in 
high-wage and low-wage states. And 
it requires that the ceiling be raised 
automatically as inflation eats up 
earning power. 

What are the chances that this bill 
will pass? Senator Kennedy has fif- 
teen co-sponsors for his bill; in the 
House, there are fifty-seven co-spon- 
sors along with Congressman McCar- 
thy. Other Senators and Congress- 
men have introduced similar bills. 

The report of the House-Senate 
Joint Economic Committee, released 
February 27, said: 

“The federal government should 
* * * provide the financial assist- 
ance to liberalize and extend unem- 
ployment compensation in order to 
provide quickly a cushion against 
the decline in income.” 

In addition, eleven governors have 
urged immediate action to establish 
minimum federal standards for un- 
employment insurance benefits. All 
the signs point to more interest in 
federal standards than at any time 
since unemployment insurance was 
first enacted. 

A flood of bills was introduced— 
by both Republicans and Democrats 
—following President Eisenhower’s 
announcement that he favored ex- 
tending benefits on a temporary basis 
and only for those who exhausted 
their weekly payments. All these bills 
call for financing of the temporary 
extension of benefits from the federal 
treasury: none of them includes any 
permanent improvement in 
ployment insurance. 

These proposals may get speedy 
action, which is necessary, but will 
Congress then think it has discharged 
its responsibility? Will we come out 
of this recession with no permanent 
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* Two figures indicate dependent benefits. 
Kennedy-McCarthy bill would prevent a state from continuing 
dependent benefits in addition to the required basic maximum. 
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improvements in unemployment in- 
surance to help against the next re- 
cession? Let’s remember that only at 
times like this is Congress even will- 
ing to think about unemployment in- 
surance. 

Without federal standards to raise 
benefit levels permanently, states may 
conclude that there is no need to im- 
prove their laws — Congress being 
willing to supplement with federal 
funds at the next emergency. This 
borders on being a dole rather than 
social insurance. 

Of course, we need immediate help 
for “exhaustees,” and the Kennedy- 
McCarthy bill would provide it with 
better benefits and for a longer time 
than the Administration bill. The 
Kennedy-McCarthy bill also would 
assure that these hardships will not 
occur again. 

Meanwhile, people are quietly liv- 
ing with their own problems. There 
is Bill Johnson, who is an aircraft 
worker in Georgia—or was until he 
was laid off last October. His unem- 
ployment insurance is $30 a week. 
Christmas was meager for Bill’s three 
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kids. He had to pass up the next two 
payments on his car and sofa. After 
Christmas his sister, who had been 
paying a little for her upstairs room, 
lost her job, and he has had to miss 
his own January and February rent. 

On February 14 he received the 
last of his twenty weeks of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Now the 
drawer is full of bills. One of the 
first to be laid off, Bill will be one 
of the last rehired. And he’s sick and 
tired of potatoes and meat loaf. 

The statistics show the broader pic- 
ture. Forty thousand persons every 
week are using up the last of their 
benefits. In some states there are 
workers who exhaust their benefits 
after six or eight weeks. Even in 
Pennsylvania, where each claimant 
is eligible for up to thirty weeks of 
benefits, nearly 3,000 persons are get- 
ting their last benefit payments each 
week. The Kennedy-McCarthy bill 
would carry these people for thirty- 
nine weeks. 

This is why Professor Wilbur 
Cohen of the University of Michi- 
gan, speaking for the American Pub- 


lic Welfare Association, told a House 
subcommittee that “the serious un- 
employment problem has _ increased 
public assistance caseloads.” In Feb- 
ruary there were 6,200,000 receiving 
public assistance compared with 5,- 
700,000 in November of 1956. 

The cost of the Kennedy-McCarthy 
bill would vary depending on the ex- 
tent of unemployment. It has been 
estimated that from one-third to one- 
half more would be paid out than 
under present state laws. 

The payments which would be made 
now under the bill’s emergency provi- 
sions would also get spent right away 
by the claimant—to pay those bills 
piling up in the drawer. 

The money is first spent by the 
worker, then by his butcher. grocer 
and landlord, then by those who gel 
it from the butcher, grocer and land- 
lord. In a short time the money 
means more income for many more 
people than just the unemployed 
worker.. Many more times the origi- 
nal investment is added to the total 
national income. 


That is why Dr. Arthur Burns, 
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economic adviser to Presidents, has 
said: 

“The most constructive immediate 
step would be to improve unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is the nation’s first 
line of defense against depression.” 

The present laws don’t really do 
the full job, he adds, pointing out 
that “there is considerable room for 
further improvement.” 

Pick any ten citizens going into 


a local employment office. Some will 
be there for the first time. Most will 
be making their regular weekly visit. 
Chances are that one of the ten isn’t 
in covered employment and can’t get 
on the list. Two others will have 
their claims opposed by their em- 
ployers, and one of them will be 
disqualified for any of two dozen rea- 
sons. And another person of the ten 
will get his last benefit this month. 

Only six out of ten unemployed 


workers are now drawing benefits, 
but the Kennedy-McCarthy bill, with 
its standards on duration, eligibility, 
coverage and disqualifications, will 
go far toward improving this situa- 
tion. 

This bill is now waiting for a hear- 
ing in the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The House must take ac- 
tion before the Senate can consider it. 
Meanwhile, the nation waits expec- 
tantly. 


Why Not Pay Our Teachers Decently? 


By PAUL B. HIGH 


Vice-President, American Federation of Teachers 


MERICANS believe in edu- 

cation—but are not willing 

to pay the price. This is a 
wealthy nation—but the school sys- 
tem is supported with reluctance in 
innumerable communities. The small 
proportion of the gross national prod- 
uct spent on public education is 
alarming. 

Widespread public apathy must be 
overcome. It does little good to stress 
the amounts spent for tobacco, liquor 
and cosmetics in relation to what is 
spent for education—the negative ap- 
proach. Likewise, it is unwise to 
spoonfeed the public with a pill of 
this formula: 

“Well, any good teacher should be 
plenty willing to teach without ex- 
pectations of much money. Teaching 
has other rewards. After all, our 
road program is costing us billions. 
Of course, in business it is different. 
Being competitive, we need the best 
men. The fact that topnotch men 
come high means we will pay good 
money.” 

A few teachers may work willingly 
for a missionary’s pay. Of course, 
they have no dependents or they have 
another income. But as a basis for a 
program to attract fine, capable 
young people to the teaching ranks 
and to retain them, this entire phil- 
osophy—if it can be called that—is 
absurd. 

The situation is bad. Commis- 
sioner Lawrence G. Derthick reports 
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that a government survey reveals that 
almost one-third of those graduated 
to teach in 1956 never accepted em- 
ployment in the profession. Half of 
the persons who became teachers that 
year expect to leave the field within 
five years. 

It is indisputable that the main in- 
gredient in any educational system is 
the quality of instruction. Modern, 
well-equipped buildings are impor- 
tant, but without high-grade teachers 
they are not utilized fully. That com- 
munity is misguided which will pour 
large sums of money into the con- 
struction of school buildings, some- 
times even luxurious ones, and then 
fail to provide sufficient revenues to 
staff those schools with qualified 
instructors. 


OMMUNITIES get just what they 
C pay for in the field of education 
as in any other phase of American 
life. Salaries comparable to those in 
other professions requiring similar 
education and training attract the 
superior teacher. It is just that sim- 
ple. Penny-pinching salary schedules 
result in the securing of substandard 
teachers—those with one or two years 
of training, those not intending to 
make teaching a career, those dis- 
missed from teaching positions in 
other systems and those who are lazy 
or immature. 

The many teachers who are now 
joining locals of the American Fed- 


eration of Teachers are finding that it 
is one organization which is effective- 
ly working in hundreds of communi- 
ties to bring teachers’ incomes up to 
those in other professions, to obtain 
for teachers the rights to which they 
are entitled, to raise the standards of 
teaching and to promote the welfare 
of all children by providing progres- 
sively better educational opportunity. 

Each day should impress upon us 
the truism that a nation is just as 
good as its educational system—no 
better. It is a prime responsibility 
of the citizenry to see that young 
persons of high caliber are attracted 
to the teaching profession. The only 
sure way is through respectable sal- 
ary schedules. 

Numerous communities are leading 
the way. They are finding that with 
decent salaries they need no elab- 
orate recruitment program for filling 
their staffs each year. It would be to 
the great benefit of American educa- 
tion were this true throughout this 
rich land. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers will unceasingly do battle, in 
hamlet and in city, in the state capi- 
tals and in Washington, to achieve 
the basic need of American educa- 
tion—adequate financial support. 
Only then will our children have the 
highest type of teachers. Only then 
will our youth be assured a superior 
education. Only then will our nation 
measure up to its limitless potential. 
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since I last discussed in these 

pages the conditions which have 
made the textile industry not only 
a major trade union problem but a 
crisis for the nation as a whole. 

It was our aim at that time to bring 
this crisis forcefully to the attention 
of the public. This, of course, was 
a necessary prelude to any program 
designed to produce genuine reme- 
dies for our problems. 

This job is not complete by any 
means. It will continue with the same 
vigor. But since that time our em- 
phasis has shifted into more specific 
directions, and I’d like to tell about 
the program we are promoting. 

For one thing, it is dedicated to 
providing answers and solutions to 
our industry’s problems. But at the 
base of such activities is the aim of 
organizing all textile workers so 
that they can be assured of bet- 
ter working standards and liv- 
ing conditions. 

Time and events help to place 
matters in perspective. I be- 
lieve that we in the Textile 
Workers Union of America 
have put the last seventeen 
months to good use. 

Of course, the same problems 
we grappled with then still con- 
front us. Most of them remain 
just as ominous as before. Some 
have lessened a bit, while oth- 
ers have even become aggra- 
vated. 

But I think we ought to look 
at the big picture. And when 
we do, I see no cause for a 
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general wringing of hands. Nor do 
I subscribe to the defeatist attitude in 
some quarters that the vast majority 
of unorganized textile workers will 
not see the light of unionism until the 
millenium. 

In 1958 one unprecedented fact 
of union life stands out: For the first 
time in more than a century of at- 
tempts at self-organization, North 
American textile workers have built 
a permanent, enduring union. 

In the past, each time a depression 
hit the textile industry, it wiped out 
practically all traces of organization. 
We are now in the sixth year of a 
severe textile depression, and the 
dramatic fact is that, despite its 
many trials and tribulations, the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America is still 
a sound and effective instrument 
which safeguards and promotes the 


Textile jobs are decreasing in the U.S. 


welfare and interests of textile work. 
ers in the United States and Canada. 

This depression, of course, has 
taken a heavy toll. Our numerical 
strength has decreased by the same 
ratio that employment in our indus. 
try has dwindled. But we still are 
a vigorous organization of more than 
230,000 textile workers whose devo- 
tion to unionism matches that of 
workers in more rewarding indus- 
tries. 

I think there is general agreement 
that textile unionism’s greatest single 
opportunity came in 1934. That was 
the year when some 400,000 work- 
ers struck, more or less spontane- 
ously, against employers who, to this 
day, are dedicated in great numbers 
to the substandard wage and to the 
denial of the right of their workers to 
organize. 

Our predecessors missed the boat 
then for a very obvious reason. 
There was no effective organization 
on the national scene to provide di- 
rection, coordination and _ finances 
for this militant but leaderless army. 
The very same ingredient had been 
lacking in most of the earlier cam- 
paigns that dot a century of labor 
history in the textile industry. 

The point I am making is that we 
now have that missing ingredient. 
An international union which is fully 
equipped to answer the call is on the 
scene. 

But we’re not simply marking time 
until the great day of liberation. We 
have a job to do and we're doing it 
despite great political and economic 
odds. 

I know there is a general tendency 
to lump all textile workers into a 
low-wage category. That certainly 

applies to the primary divisions 
of our industry, particularly 
cotton-rayon spinning, weaving 
and knitting. But in other 
branches we have done a good 
deal better. 

In plants under TWUA con- 
tract, synthetic yarn and coated 
fabrics workers average well 
over $2 an hour. Felt goods 
and rug and carpet workers are 
close to the $2 mark, while dye- 
ing and finishing workers are 
around a $1.80 standard. Even 
woolen and worsted workers are 
22 cents an hour over the na 
tional textile average of about 
$1.40 an hour. And these di- 
visions employ about half of our 
membership. 
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So while we don’t hit the jackpot 
every time we sit down at the bar- 
gaining table, we have made progress 
over the years. There certainly can 
be no comparison with the conditions 
that existed for textile workers before 
the Textile Workers Union of Ameri- 
ca was founded. 

Our basic problem lies in the fact 
that we work in a sick industry—an 
industry upon which the Eisenhower 
administration consistently turns its 
back. A twin problem lies in the 
fact that, by and large, textile man- 
agement is unimaginative and lacks 
the initiative to solve its own prob- 
lems. 

It has always been our position that 
when industry and government fail 
to meet their responsibilities, it is 
our duty not only to speak out bluntly 
and tell them so but to help point the 
way to solutions. 

This we are doing and will con- 
tinue to do. We are doing it in the 
spirit that if one solution is not satis- 
factory. we shall not rest until we 
produce another. 


0 WE have called upon the Presi- 
S ident to launch a full investiga- 
tion of the textile industry’s problems, 
This is entirely logical because a good 
many of these problems stem directly 
from government policy. 

For one thing, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s tariff policy is neither 
sensible nor consistent. At best, it 
merely serves to aggravate the tex- 
tile industry’s problems. At worst, 
it leads to the destruction of basic 
American industries like textiles and 
the jobs of American workers. 

We in TWUA are not isolation- 
ists. We believe firmly in reciprocal 
trade. But we think the line should 
be drawn when our government’s 
policy generates a one-way flow of 
goods that can wipe out domestic 
industry. 

We maintain that large-scale in- 
ternational trade in textile products 
and unsound. Be- 
cause of the worldwide availability 
of raw materials and the relative 
simplicity of plant construction, we 
believe each nation can and should 
produce textiles primarily for its own 
domestic market. At the same time, 
we appreciate the economic pressures 
that impel other nations to seek a 
textile market in the United States. 

In view of these facts, we say a 
system of import quotas should be 
devised for all textile products, with 
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quotas based upon a given percent- 
age of domestic production. This 
system should be invoked through a 
sliding scale of tariff rates, as now 
applies to woolen and worsted im- 
ports. Meanwhile, there should be 
no reduction in tariff rates on tex- 
tiles. 

We say imports of each type of 
cotton and synthetic fabrics should 
be limited to the average volume im- 
ported in the years 1947-49, when 
the domestic industry as a whole en- 
joyed full employment. And we say 
similar restrictions should be estab- 
lished for other textile products. 

We also are calling for an end 
to the two-price system in cotton. 
As things now stand, the govern- 
ment pays the farmer a legally fixed 
price for his cotton which becomes 
the basis for the price that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer must pay. This 
averages five to seven cents a pound 
more than the world market price 
at which the government annually 
sells some 8,000,000 bales abroad. 

The result is that our own mills, 
paying the higher price for the very 
same cotton, cannot compete in for- 
eign markets. What’s even worse, 
much of the cotton which goes abroad 
comes back as finished goods into 
the American market, where it under- 
sells our own products. Add this up 
and it means hardship for American 
mills and layoffs and short time for 
American workers. 

We say that the solution is one- 
price cotton for all cotton users— 
and let it be the world price. 

This would enable American mills 
to buy raw cotton at the same low 
price foreign producers pay. The 
prices of cotton goods to the con- 
sumer would be cut and sales would 
increase. The industry would be 
able to push cotton into new uses 
and expand its markets. This, in turn, 
would create more work and lead to 
better pay. 

At the same time, the cotton farmer 
would still be protected because he 
would be paid directly the difference 
between the world price and the gov- 
ernment support price for cotton pro- 
duced for the domestic market. The 
government, in turn, would save 
money because it wouldn’t have to 
underwrite the entire cotton crop 
and the need for the soil bank would 
be eliminated. 

Another basic approach which we 
propose is the establishment of a 
thirty-five-hour workweek without 
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any reduction in pay in the textile 
industry. This would directly attack 
the industry’s chronic problem of 
overproduction. 

Textiles currently furnish the na- 
tion with a preview of what automa- 
tion may do to the jobs of workers 
in other industries. Advanced tech- 
niques of production have eliminated 
25 per cent of the industry’s work 
force while maintaining full volume 
of production. Once again, machines 
threaten to become the masters of 
men. 

We believe an economic adjust- 
ment must be made now to deal with 
a situation which may grow entirely 
out of control, once the effects of 
automation are felt in all industries. 
The textile industry provides an ideal 
starting point. 


T° BACK up these specifics, we are 
campaigning for a series of short- 
range moves to check the downward 
plunge of the textile economy. 

We say textiles should not only be 
distributed to needy nations abroad 
but also to the needy in our own 
country—in the very same manner 
agricultural surpluses are now dis- 
tributed. This would undoubtedly 
help to reduce the huge textile in- 
ventories which serve to depress mar- 
ket prices. 

We say textile stockpiles must be 
reestablished for our armed forces. 
We have only to look at the sag in 
woolen and worsted production to 
foresee the menace that a curtailment 
of textile production in general can 
be to national defense. 

We are also pressing for action 
to provide assistance for workers 
and com- (Continued on Page 26) 
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HELPING THE ANDEAN INDIANS 


N CHUCUITO, a village in Peru 
on the shore of Lake Titicaca, 
high in the Andes, there stands a 

modest building. At the front of this 
structure a plaque announces that this 
is the William Green Memorial Voca- 
tional Training Center. A _ similar 
sign on a similar building identifies 
a training center at Pillapi, on the Bo- 
livian side of Lake Titicaca. 

These buildings house the machines 
and equipment contributed by Amer- 
ican labor, in memory of William 
Green, late president of the AFL, to 
the Andean Indian program of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization and 
other agencies of the United Nations. 

This contribution from the workers 
of a great country to their long-neg- 
lected fellow men on another contin- 
ent is a significant element in the lat- 
est approach to the problem of the 
Andean Indians. 

High up on the Altiplano, between 
the two ranges of the Andean Cordil- 
lera, about 12,000 feet above sea level, 
in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, live the 
descendants of the Incas and of the 
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peoples who lived under their rule be- 
fore the Spanish conquerors overran 
their empire. Very little, if anything, 
is left of what was at one time a pros- 
perous and highly developed civiliza- 
tion. 

Today the Andean Indians, who 
number about 7,000,000 in the three 
countries of Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Peru, live in poverty, squalor and ig- 
norance. The old traditional methods 
of tilling the soil have been lost. _Lit- 
tle or no trace remains of the once 
extremely efficient irrigation system. 

The former ruling classes among 
the Andean Indians have disinte- 
grated, and all that is left of a nation 
which once extended over an area as 
large as the whole of Western Europe 
is a dull, gray and apathetic mass of 
people trying to extract, by the most 
primitive methods, a meager subsis- 
tence from a worn-out land. 

The attention of the International 
Labor Organization was first drawn 
to the miserable living conditions of 
the Andean Indian peoples in the 
early 1920s, but it was only during 


the war that one of our officials was 
able to make an on-the-spot survey. 

In 1942 the Joint Bolivian-U.S. La- 
bor Commission sent a small mission 
to Bolivia to make an investigation of 
labor conditions in the tin mines, 
whose product was badly needed for 
the war effort. The miners were then, 
and are now, mainly drawn from the 
ranks of the Indians. 

The U.S. government wished the 
ILO to be associated in this work 
and invited the Director-General to 
appoint one of his staff to the mission. 
Another participant was the Ameri- 
can member of the workers’ group of 
the ILO Governing Body, the late 
Bob Watt, international representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The conditions among the miners 
were found to be appalling. The mis- 
sion was shocked by the infant mor- 
tality. The death rate due to silicosis 
was incredibly high. There was al- 
most a complete lack of educational 
and housing facilities. 

As a result of this mission, some 


The workshop at Chucuito. American labor funds have provided the equipment and tools for two training centers. 
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This is an overall view of the Chucuito center, where Andean Indians are receiving training as skilled workers. 


improvements were made. After the 
war, social and labor conditions be- 
came even worse following the drop 
in the price of tin. 

The problems were considered 
again by the International Labor 
Organization in 1945 and at ILO 
American regional conferences in the 
following years. A committee of ex- 
perts was set up, composed of social 
workers, scientists and other experts 
well acquainted with the special prob- 
lems of indigenous peoples. 

Among other things, the committee 
gave an impetus to ILO gesearch in 
the field of the social conditions of 
indigenous peoples all over the world 
which resulted in the publication by 
the ILO of a book entifled “Indi- 
genous Peoples,” a real eiicyclopedia 
of these problems. : 

When the United Nala expanded 
technical assistance prégram was 
launched in 1950, the ILO took the 
initiative of organizing, together with 
the United Nations, UNESCO, the 
World Health Organization and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, a 
joint study mission of experts and of- 
ficials appointed by these organiza- 
tions, 

The head of the team was Professor 
Ernest Beaglehole of New Zealand, 
whose work on the integration of the 
Maoris into the life of his own coun- 
try had won him an international rep- 
utation. 

The mission went to Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia, not so much to study the 
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existing conditions, which by then 
were well known, but to consider the 
practical means which could be used 
to improve these conditions. 

Without further delay, the interna- 
tional organizations which had sent 
out this mission decided to follow its 
recommendations concerning the es- 
tablishment of projects in each of the 
three countries. 


OORDINATION and leadership of 

what has since become known as 
the Andean Indian program was en- 
trusted to the ILO. A small regional 
office was set up in Lima, the capital 
of Peru, and project sites were estab- 
lished, at the beginning in Quito 
(Ecuador), Pillapi (near La Paz in 
Bolivia) and Puno (on the Peruvian 
side of Lake Titicaca). 

Each of these centers has given 
birth to a number of subsidiary bases 
in more remote communities, the 
Puno project in particular having 
developed into three large centers of 
action—at Taraco, north of the lake, 
Chucuito, just south of Puno, on a 
peninsula jutting into the lake, and 
Camicachi, even further south. 

Chucuito, especially, and the others 
have in turn sent out offshoots. 

The Pillapi project, home of one 
of the AFL contributions, was set up 
in an old hacienda which we rebuilt. 
It is now a large center serving a 
widening circle of smaller projects. 
In the Bolivian Highlands two newer 
projects have been established re- 


cently, one at Playa Verde and one at 
Otavi, near the former Spanish sil- 
ver-mining town of Potosi. 

A fourth is in the Eastern Lowlands 
of Bolivia, in the state of Santa Cruz, 
at an altitude of only 900 feet. At 
this center in the midst of a fertile 
but sparsely settled region, we are 
trying to help the Indians from the 
Highlands to adjust to life and work 
in a region so different from the Alti- 
plano. 

In Ecuador we established a handi- 
crafts center in the capital, Quito; an- 
other very large one has now devel- 
oped in Chimborazo in the south of 
the country. Here a number of young 
Indians are being successfully trained 
to weave all types of woven goods— 
carpets, shawls, tablecloths, etc. They 
make use of old pre-Columbian de- 
signs of high artistic value, but their 
techniques are quite up-to-date and 
their materials first-class. 

An agreement was reached for mu- 
tual aid and cooperation with the 
U.S. Point Four administration, 
which was also active in this field. 

To give some idea of the geographi- 
cal scope of this Andean Indian pro- 
gram, it should be said that the dis- 
tance, as the crow flies, which sep- 
arates our two most distant centers 
is about 1,000 miles. Given the na- 
ture of the terrain and the poor com- 
munications, this means _ infinitely 
more than the same distance in the 
United States. 

This whole network of centers has 
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one objective: to integrate, by all pos- 
sible means, into the life of their re- 
spective countries, the Indian popula- 
tions which have hitherto lived on the 
fringe of their national communities. 

The Indians, and this is perhaps the 
most promising aspect of the pro- 
gram, are not only conscious of their 
degradation, but are most eager to 
raise themselves to the level of their 
compatriots of Spanish descent. It 
is a moving experience to find that 
each time one asks them what they 
want most the reply is always the 
same: 

“Education for our children so that 
they may become men.” 

We have therefore started to build 
schools, for which the Indians them- 
selves give the land from their small 
plots and their free labor. Our ex- 
perts, hand in hand with those of 
UNESCO, draw up the plans for these 
simple but adequate schools, and we 
ask the governments for the teachers. 

No sooner are they open than the 
youngsters flock in, and the same 
classrooms are used during the eve- 
nings for adult education. The 
UNESCO experts have a most reward- 
ing task in training rural teachers 
and in giving courses for the adults. 

The agricultural experts appointed 
by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations organize 
practical demonstration courses to 
show improved methods of cultivation 
and the use of fertilizers, insecticides, 
etc. They introduce selected seeds 
and show how to produce them. They 
explain how to improve irrigation by 


Men of the Andes are eager to acquire skills. 
ILO expert shows trainee how to use a lathe. 


simple means. They teach the In- 
dians how to look after their cattle 
and to avoid disease. 

The World Health Organization ex- 
perts, doctors, nurses and assistant 
nurses do a tremendous job in im- 
munizing the children against whoop- 
ing cough, smallpox and other dis- 
eases, and in administering drugs and 
medicines to those stricken by illness. 
Together with the social workers ap- 
pointed by the United Nations, they 
are also making an intense effort to 
educate the people in much-needed 
principles of hygiene—how to keep 
home and body clean. 

The midwives, and especially the 
social workers, have the challenging 
task of making known the most ele- 
mentary notions of home economics. 

The results are gratifying, and 
throughout the area covered by the 
activities of the United Nations ex- 
perts one can find signs of modest but 
nevertheless real improvements. 


_ the techniques used to im- 
prove the conditions of life of the 
Andean Indians, there is one to which 
the International Labor Organization 
attaches considerable importance. It 
concerns the vocational training of a 
number of young Indians in wood 
work, mechanics and electricity. 

Until now, with one or two excep- 
tions, there have been no establish- 
ments accessible to the Indian youths 
where they could learn how to become 
skilled workers. It is to remedy this 
lack that we have asked the help of 
American labor. 


We have conceived a new formula 
adapted to the needs of these forgot. 
ten people in their isolated homes, 
Our training workshop is a small yo. 
cational training center where about 
fifty youngsters can be trained at a 
time as carpenters and cabinet mak. 
ers and about fifty more in different 
branches of the metal trades. These 
centers can also be used for the pro. 
duction of simple articles needed on 
the local market, as well as for re. 
pairs, particularly of motor vehicles. 

Implementing this conception met 
considerable difficulty, as the techni- 
cal assistance program, which has 
only a relatively modest budget at its 
disposal, does not provide credit for 
equipment on a large scale. What we 
could put aside for the Andean Indian 
program was too small to finance the 
purchase of the machines and tools to 
fit out these training schools. 

Accordingly, we thought of asking 
assistance from the trade unions and 
employers’ associations. As early as 
1955, after I had explained the aims 
of the program to Willi Richter, the 
president of the German Trade Union 
Confederation (DGB), he immedi- 
ately promised his help, which shortly 
afterward materialized in the form of 
the donation of equipment for a work- 
shop for mechanics. 

During the 1955 conference of the 
ILO, President Meany came through 
Geneva and I explained to him, over 
a friendly meal, what we were trying 
to do to make men of the downtrod- 
den Andean Indian peoples. 

President Meany responded gener- 


Schoocis for the children have been erected 
on land and with labor given by the Indians. 
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ously, and only a few weeks later he 
brought the matter to the attention 
of the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at its meet- 
ing in Chicago in August, 1955. The 
Council decided to make available 
$50,000 for two training workshops, 
one for Bolivia and one for Peru. 
This was great news, and while the 
equipment and tools were being 


bought the Indians in Chucuito near 
Puno started to build their center. 
It is now finished and in operation, 
and is the most modern and best 
equipped on the whole of the Allti- 


plano. 

Their brothers across the border 
in Bolivia broke down the walis of 
the old hacienda at Pillapi and rebuilt 
part of it into a most adequate train- 
ing workshop. 

In both centers scores of young- 
sters are now receiving training as 
skilled workers. The early results 
are most promising. The first batch 
of young trainees, after completion of 
their course, have been placed as 
skilled carpenters in the shops of one 
of the mines, where they earn twenty- 
five times as much as they did before 
or as their brothers and relatives are 
still working for. 

The impact of such a change, which 
can be credited to the pre-merger 
AFL gift, on other people in the re- 
gion can be easily imagined. 

The example of the German unions 
and U.S. labor has stimulated others. 

The Belgian trade unions, those af- 
filiated with the ICFTU as well as the 
Christian unions, jointly with the 
Belgian employers, and with a con- 
tribution from the government, gave 
equipment worth $40,000 at cost 
price for a large training workshop at 
Cotoca in Bolivia. The Swedish trade 
unions and employers gave equipment 
for the workshop at Playa Verde. 
The Danish trade unions, employers 
and government gave a very large 
amount of equipment for two centers 
in the Chimborazo region, including 
equipment for a textile workshop. 

The Norwegian trade unions have 
joined their Danish colleagues and 
have purchased a considerable quan- 
tity of hand tools which are being 
used to equip the small workshops in 
the outlying communities around 
The Canadian employ- 
ers’ association is considering help- 
ing to equip the Otavi center near 
Potosi. and recently the German DGB 
made another donation of a large 


Chimborazo. 
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carpentry shop to complete its first 
gift of a mechanics training shop at 
Taraco. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion from its own resources has 
equipped the Camicachi center in 
Peru, near the Bolivian border, and 
has provided each training workshop 
with a fifty-kilowatt electric generator 
for the machines and a mobile gen- 
erator for power and light. 

Expert opinion in the region tells 
us that these centers, set up on an en- 
tirely new pattern to meet the needs 
of the rural population, are among 
the very best vocational training cen- 
ters in the three countries. It is 
expected that the results in a few 
years’ time will be tremendous. 


From these centers these countries 
will receive the increasing numbers of 
skilled workers that they need so 
badly for their economic develop- 
ment. For the Indians themselves the 
improvement of their skills means in- 
creasing their income and giving 
them and their families the means of 
a better life. 

The American labor movement may 
be proud of its generous contribution 
to one of the most worthwhile human- 
itarian programs in the world today. 
To enable these once forgotten South 
American Indians to acquire a good 
manual trade will not only help them 
to improve their natural well-being 
but also will confer on them the 
dignity of citizens and men. 


The author, who recently toured Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, is seen 
here with members of an important indigenous community in Bolivia. 














HERE are some things 
eS we can’t help in life, 

but mass unemployment 
is not one of them. 

Years ago, perhaps, unemploy- 
ment, like some diseases, was an 
affliction for which there was no 
certain cure. If the economy 
took a turn for the worse, there 
was little that could be done ex- 
cept wait until things got better. 
That was years ago. 

Since then, particularly in the 
long, hard climb out of the de- 
pression of the early 1930s, we 
have discovered and tested new 
techniques of fiscal policy and 
government action which enable 
us to prevent mass unemploy- 
ment from occurring in the first 
place, or to get rid of it if it has 
already happened. 

The federal government has 
the tools to do this job. More- 
over, it has been directed by law 
to use them when necessary. The 
Employment Act of 1946 states: 

“The Congress hereby declares that 
it is the continuing policy and re- 
sponsibility of the federal g¢ 
ment to use all practicable means 
* * * to coordinate and utilize all 
its plans, functions and resources for 
the purpose of creating and maintain- 
ing, in a manner calculated to foster 
and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare, con- 
ditions under which there will be af- 
forded useful employment opportu- 
nities, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchas- 
ing power.” 

In other words, maximum employ- 
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ment is by law the policy of the 
federal government, and the federal 
government is committed to action 
to maintain it or restore it. 

In spite of this mandate, millions 
of men and women have lost their 
jobs. Unemployment has reached the 
highest point in many years. Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas, who was a noted 
economist before becoming an even 
more famous Senator, has estimated 
that the equivalent of 10 per cent 
of the nation’s work force is unem- 
ployed. 

Despite the recession, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that the 
consumer price index rose in Febru- 
ary to a new all-time high. The 
impossible is happening before our 


eyes—prices are going up at the 
same time people are being 
thrown out of work. 

Clearly the time has come to 
carry out the Employment Act of 
1946. With this in mind, eleven 
governors sent a telegram to 
President Eisenhower proposing 
six practical steps which the fed- 
eral government can take to help 
halt the recession and _ restore 
conditions essential to an expand- 
ing economy. 

It is to be emphasized that 
these six proposals are neither 
new nor extraordinary. For the 
most part they suggest that ex- 
isting federal programs be step- 
ped up rather than curtailed as 
had been proposed. They repre- 
sent the kind of positive steps 
which will work if they are vig- 
orously adopted. 

The proposals are: 

1. There should be 
ment action to expand building 
and construction for those projects 
that can be gotten under way prompt- 
ly. Such an expansion will not only 
meet pressing needs, but will also re- 
sult in reviving activity in the vital 
construction and related industries. 
We are at a point where such pro- 
grams should be expanded rather 
than curtailed, as many of them are. 
in the Administration budget. 

Particular attention should be giv- 
en to acceleration of the federal high- 
way building programs, a_restora- 
tion of Hill-Burton funds for hospital 
construction, a realistic program of 
federal assistance to school construc- 


govern- 


tion, an expansion of housing. slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment 
programs, and the provision ol ade- 
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quate federal funds for flood control, 
water conservation, reclamation, pow- 
er and other projects. 

2. Welfare, educational and health 
programs should be expanded. The 
Administration proposed to curtail 
these programs at a time when they 


are most needed. In time of reces- 
sion we cannot neglect the needs 
of our children, the aged and the 
handicapped. 

3. Realistic federal minimum stand- 
ards in unemployment insurance 
should be established. |Unemploy- 
ment compensation is one of the 
sreatest weapons we have to main- 
tain purchasing power when there is 
mass unemployment. 

4. There is need for a further eas- 
ing of credit. The tight money policy 
checked expansion and created unem- 
ployment while failing to halt infla- 
tion. It has worked particular hard- 
ships on small business, farmers and 
homebuilders; it has led to a cur- 
tailment of school construction. The 
adjustments which have been made 
thus far are inadequate, and we urge 
that appropriate steps be taken to 
increase the availability of credit. 

5. We must restore farm income. 
We should return to realistic support 
programs pending the development 
of a comprehensive and workable 
program. We further suggest that ef- 
fective steps be taken to utilize our 
present surplus, both through existing 
domestic channels and through an in- 
telligent program of economic co- 
operation abroad. 

6. If the recession is not arrested 
by other national policies and pro- 
grams, a federal tax cut may be nec- 
to stimulate economic activ- 
ity. In order to provide the maxi- 
mum stimulus to purchasing power, 
any such tax relief should be directed 
to low-income families. 

Most of the items in our first pro- 
posal represent public works pro- 
grams to which the federal govern- 
ment is already committed and which 
vitally need to be carried through. 

A White House aide has estimated 
the backlog of public works in the 
nation to be over $200 billion, four- 
ifths of it federal projects. The Ad- 
ministration budget provides only 
$6.7 billion for this purpose. 

The highway program is an excel- 
lent example. The Highway Act of 
1956, providing for the construction 
of a vast new national system of de- 
fense and interstate highways, called 
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for the expenditure of $60 billion 
over a period of thirteen years. In 
mid-1957 we began to hear repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce speak of the possibility of 
stretching the program out to sixteen 
and now to twenty-one years. 

Instead of the $2.2 billion Con- 
gress authorized for fiscal years 1960 
and 1961, it appears the states will 
get only $1.6 and $1.2 billion, re- 
spectively. This means by 1961 forty- 
six states will be forced to cut back 
on their present level of expenditures, 
much less increase it. This was not 
the intention of Congress when the 
Highway Act was passed and should 
not be allowed to happen. 


4 he President’s budget has asked 
only $75 million in new Hill- 
Burton funds to aid localities to build 
hospitals. This is a 33 per cent cut 
in the present level of expenditure— 
in the face of an acute shortage of 
hospital facilities. 

The Administration budget pro- 
vides nothing for school construction. 
A conservative school organization 
has urged a $5 billion a year school 
aid program. 

The President has proposed a 
change in the formula of the slum 
clearance program to decrease the 
federal share of the cost from two- 
thirds to one-half, which will cer- 
tainly bring about a decrease in the 
size of the program itself. No auth- 
orization for new public housing 
units is requested, while 60,000 of the 
70,000 that have been authorized have 
not been constructed. With an esti- 
mated 15,000,000 substandard dwell- 
ing units in use and private housing 
construction sharply reduced, more 
public housing is urgently needed. 

In the field of flood control, water 
conservation, reclamation and power 
development, the federal government 
has a vast backlog of worthwhile 
projects authorized by Congress on 
which the federal government can go 
ahead without delay. In the field of 
reclamation alone, there are $2 bil- 
lion worth of projects awaiting action. 

The basic objective of the remain- 
ing five proposals is to put more 
money in the hands of consumers, 
especially those consumers whose in- 
comes have been reduced by the 
recession. 

Persons dependent on public asist- 
ance have seen their real income 
slashed by inflation. (So has every- 


one, for that matter.) Most men 
on uemployment insurance find the 
level of payments considerably below 
50 per cent of their earnings, which, 
up to a cutoff point, ought to be the 
minimum standard. In the past dec- 
ade net farm income has dropped 
from $17.7 billion to $12.1 billion. 
An increase in consumer spending 
would have a rapid effect on the eco- 
nomy. 

In his reply to our telegram, the 
President stated that anything the 
government does must be designed 
to “strengthen, and not weaken, a 
tough-minded confidence in the fu- 
ture. Only if such a confidence is 
impaired, and thereby the daily de- 
cisions of millions of Americans ad- 
versely affected,” he said, “can our 
present difficulties develop into a 
deep and protracted decline.” 

It seems to me that this misses the 
point somewhat. Many _business- 
men have already lost their confidence 
—tough-minded or otherwise—in the 
immediate economic future. That is 
why men have been laid off, inven- 
tories slashed and investments post- 
poned. The ‘problem is to restore 
confidence. 

I believe confidence can only be 
restored if people feel the Adminis- 
tration is telling them the truth about 
conditions, and then squarely facing 
up to these facts with a program of 
action to reverse the downtrend and 
encourage expansion again. 

Let us never forget that with 
1,000,000 new workers coming of age 
annually the economy has to expand 
every year just to keep up with our 
expanding population. 

The present recession is national in 
origin and cause. The federal “tight 
money” policy certainly precipitated 
a decline. It is therefore up to the 
federal government to demonstrate 
that these policies are at an end and 
that positive anti-recession policies 
have replaced them. 

The federal government has the 
means to restore maximum employ- 
ment. Under the Employment Act of 
1946 it has the direct responsibility 
to do so. 

It’s about time it began to act. 


HAVE YOU 
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By GEORGE T. BROWN 


Assistant to President Meany 


“ 

AAn OUNCE of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” is an old 
maxim which most of us learned 
when we were children. 

But now that we are no longer 
children the time has come to realize 
that an “ounce” is not enough pre- 
vention, for if Americans are to enjoy 
benefits steadily being made available 
to them by progress in the arts and 
sciences, then TONS—not ounces— 
of accident and disease prevention are 
needed. 

It would be false modesty if the 
American trade union movement did 
not make fully known its contribu- 
tions to the safety and well-being of 
all Americans through the 
years, for when the history of the 
safety movement is written some of 
the brightest pages will record the 
labor movement’s achievements to 
preserve life on and off the job. 

This is not the time to write a his- 
tory of our movement's struggles to 
halt the waste of life and unnecessary 
human misery caused by needless 
industrial deaths, maimings and dis- 
eases. 

It is enough to say that from the 
earliest days of trade unionism in 
America we fought to safeguard all 
workers—unorganized as well as or- 
ganized. We fought for safe working 
conditions when we were a lone voice. 
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We got laws on the books for factory 
inspection when other groups were 
either unconcerned or actively op- 
posed to such legislation. We suc- 
cessfully challenged prevailing con- 
cepts of the common law. We broke 
down a popular myth that no man 
was his brother’s keeper at the mine, 
the mill or the factory. 

Eventually our determination and 
persistence awoke the conscience of 
America. Slowly but surely, factory 
inspection laws were enacted, work- 
men’s compensation legislation ap- 
peared, and rehabilitation of indus- 
try’s “wounded’ came into being. 
Over the years, too, more and more 
socially enlightened and economically 
shrewd employers individually joined 
with the trade union movement to 
make their plants a safer place in 
which to work. Today safety—on 
and off the job—is the common goal 
of labor, industry and government. 

The tenth President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety, scheduled to 
be held in Washington on March 25, 
26 and 27, is a partial demonstration 
of what an aroused America can and 
will do to solve a national problem. 

Despite these advances, however, 
prevention is still being measured in 
ounces. 

The trade union movement knows 
from bitter experience that it can 


never relax or become self-satisfied, 
It knows that to achieve its goals of 
safety on and off the job, preventive 
safety must remain one of its full-time 
objectives. Moreover, the record js 
eloquent proof that the AFL-CIO has 
no intention of lessening its efforts 
in this all-important aspect of the 
daily lives of all Americans. 

At the founding convention of the 
AFL-CIO in 1955, the delegates 
adopted a resolution whose opening 
words were as follows: 

“Occupational accidents and health 
hazards continue to take a relentless 
toll of the lives and well-being of 
American workers. Despite continu. 
ous discussion of the problem, statis. 
tics indicate that these accidents and 
injuries continue at a fairly consistent 
level year after year. The 14,000 
deaths and the 1,850,000 crippling 
accidents in 1954 reveal only a slight 
reduction in the shameful record of 
1953.” 

That resolution closed with a call 
to all affiliates to “work diligently in 
their respective states to bring about 
the enactment of enforceable, up-to. 
date occupational safety and health 
codes at all levels.” 

To implement this position, the con- 
vention went on to provide for the 
establishment of the AFL-CIO Stand. 
ing Committee on Safety and Occu- 
pational Health to guarantee an active 
and continuing interest in this vital 
area. 


{ero that committee—under the 
chairmanship of Richard F. 
Walsh, a vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO and president of the Internation- 
al Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes—is actively engaged in a num- 
ber of functions designed to promote 
the well-being of all Americans in 
this vital aspect of their daily lives. 

The committee works closely with 
all affiliated unions in_ stimulating. 
encouraging and assisting them to de- 
vise such programs and procedures 
as will best serve their needs. The 
committee suggests, supports and 
strives to get enacted into law federal 
legislation deemed necessary to carry 
out the proper functions of the United 
States government in safeguarding 
workers against accident or occupa: 
tional disease. 

Also, the AFL-CIO Standing Com- 
mittee on Safety and Occupational 
Health works closely in full partic 
pation with appropriate federal age®- 
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cies that are charged by law or execu- 
tive order with responsibilities in this 
field. In addition, the committee 
works with voluntary national organ- 
izations which accord us full recog- 
nition and participation in their delib- 
erations and decisions. 

The keystone of all the functions 
which our Committee on Safety and 
Occupational Health performs lies in 
one word: cooperation. Issuance of 
mandates or directives to our affili- 
ated AFL-CIO bodies or creation of 
safety and occupational health pro- 
erams for them does not come within 
the authority of the committee; to do 
so would be contrary to the tradi- 
tional principle of voluntarism which 
has guided the movement. 

In our relations with mangement 
and government, we stand ready to 
unite with them to achieve the moral 
and economic values inherent in the 
prevention of industrial hazards, in- 
dustrial disease and all other aspects 
of this broad field of safety. 

Of course, it is not enough that 
the members of our Committee on 
Safety and Occupational Health 
should state their belief in the neces- 
sity of cooperation as a principle of 
behavior. Active cooperation is pos- 
sible only when the membership of all 
the affiliated bodies of the AFL-CIO 
participate in this national safety 
effort. 

On the record it is a fact that 
trade unionists recognize their respon- 
sibility to their fellow men and do co- 
operate with their fellow citizens who 
also believe in preventing this form of 
wasting human lives and adding to 
human misery. 

By way of examples—and with no 
thought of presenting an exhaustive 
list—consider some of the groups in 
which trade unionists are actively 
cooperating at a nationwide level in 
the broad field of safety: 

President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety, President’s Conference 
on Traffic Safety, President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, the National Safe- 
ty Council, the American Standards 
\ssociation, the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, the Occupational 
Health Program of the U.S. Public 
Health Public Advisory 
Committee, the National Association 
for Prevention of Blindness and the 
\merican Medical Association’s Con- 
gress of Industrial Health. 


Service’s 
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To these must be added the far 
more important activities of members 
of state and central bodies and locals 
of international unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO on hundreds of com- 
mittees and voluntary groups devoted 
to safety and prevention of industrial 
disease. 

Last—but by far not least impor- 
tant—are the positive and real contri- 
butions made by trade unions which 
include in their collective bargaining 
contracts clauses that establish joint 
labor-management responsibilities 
and rights in promoting safe and 
healthful working conditions. It is 
around the bargaining table and in 
the joint meetings of labor and man- 
agement that realistic and lasting 
progress is made toward the mutual 
goal of safety in all of its broad 
meaning. 


GAINST this necessarily brief and 
A incomplete sketch of the trade 
union movement's interest in and 
work for safety and industrial health, 
it is pertinent to place on the record 
the conclusions reached at the second 
constitutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO, held at Atlantic City last Decem- 
ber: 

“Resolved, That the AFL-CIO pro- 
gram for needed legislation and our 
other activities must be intensified in 
all fields of safety and industrial 
health. The Executive Council is au- 
thorized and directed to: 

“Press for enactment of legisla- 
tion in both the United States and 


Canada to create a Federal Acci- 
dent Prevention Bureau to establish, 
through tripartite boards, national 
safety standards. Such standards 
must be enforced by required state 
or provincial Labor Departments to 
meet adequate federal standards for 
the receipt of federal funds. 

“Call upon the states and provinces 
to assume their responsibility for 
safety and to pass legislation based 
on the principles of flexible codes 
that keep pace with technological 
changes and recognize realistically 
differences in hazards from plant to 
plant and industry to industry to pro- 
mote, establish and maintain safe 
working places and safety programs 
in industry. 

“Cooperate in all efforts to control 
off-job hazards by working for needed 
legislation and by participating in 
national and community programs, 
especially in the field of traffic safety, 
where the toll of deaths and injuries 
has become a national disgrace. 

“Continue to insist that federal 
control be maintained over the unique 
hazards created by atomic energy to 
assure rigid enforcement of health 
and safety regulations necessary for 
the protection of workers and the 
general public. 

“Demand that adequate financing 
be provided by federal, state or pro- 
vincial and local government for 
trained personnel, research inspec- 
tion and enforcement activities to 
protect our people adequately against 
the hazards of accident and disease, 
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including expanded research and de- 
velopment of adequate laws in the 
field of occupational diseases. 
“Urge affiliated international and 
national unions to insist through col- 
lective bargaining that contracts con- 
tain clauses establishing the employ- 
ers’ responsibility to provide a safe 
workplace and safe and healthful 
working conditions, that in every 
plant a union safety committee be 
established, and that future contracts 
contain basic safety clauses provid- 
ing for the use of American Stand- 
ards Association safety standards as 


minimum acceptable safety condi- 
tions. 

“That we recommend to our affili- 
ates that they urge every local to es- 
tablish a safety committee and affili- 
ate with the Labor Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, thereby assum- 
ing a proper position of responsibil- 
ity and leadership for the protection 
of all people in the community.” 

In view of the historic efforts of 
the labor movement, this declaration 
of policy by the convention is as- 
suredly not just another resolution. 

A casual acquaintance with the rec- 


ord of what trade unionism has done 
in the past and what it plans for the 
future in the field of safety and oc. 
cupational health should lend encour. 
agement to the people of America, 

Men of goodwill in management, in 
government and in citizens’ groups 
who genuinely desire to promote the 
welfare of America through accident 
and industrial disease prevention 
know that the members of the AFL. 
CIO stand ready to cooperate actively 
in this national necessity. 

An ounce of prevention can grow 
into tons—if we all will it. 


We Siotakove Foe Keady 


HE AFL-CIO has established 
a Speakers Bureau, assigned 
to the Department of Public 
Relations, in a move to ac- 

quaint the general public with labor’s 

efforts to make the nation and the 
world a better place in which to live. 





The Speakers Bureau was created 
from the ranks of the AFL-CIO or- 
ganizers who have had widespread 
experience in all phases of the labor 


movement. 

“What’s good for America is good 
for labor” is the motto and practice 
of the AFL-CIO. Whether it is a 
campaign for better schools or more 
hospitals or a drive to eliminate 
slums or combat juvenile delinquency, 
the members of the new Speakers 
Bureau are ready to take the stump 
to aid in solving community prob- 
lems. 

The speakers want the opportunity 
to talk on all aspects of the trade 
union movement before such groups 
as the following: 

Service clubs — Lions, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Civitans, etc. 

Religious groups—Men’s_ church 
groups, church groups, 
young people’s church groups, Holy 
Name societies, YMCA, YWCA, 
YMHA, YWHA, breakfast functions, 
etc. 

Schools and colleges—High school 
civics and history classes, college 
labor-management classes, college po- 
litical science classes, college eco- 
nomics classes, campus forum groups 


women’s 
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and debating societies, parent-teacher 
associations, etc. 

Fraternal organizations — Eagles, 
Elks, Moose, Masons, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, B’nai B'rith, etc. 

Community organizations—Citi- 
zen’s associations, League of Women 
Voters, Community Chest and United 
Fund agencies, American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, etc. 

The twenty-eight members of the 
AFL-CIO Speakers Bureau work 
within a fifty-mile radius of their 
homes. For the information of all 
interested persons and groups, the 
speakers and their addresses are 
listed below: 

Maynarp K. Bairp, 2833 East Fifth 
Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Joun L. Boyp, 614 Chilton Avenue, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 

Joun M. Brost, Box 233, R.F.D. 1, 
Clarkston, Washington. 

Tuomas Cometa, 12 Fulton Street, 
Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

Bruce E. Davis, 3216 Dexter Street, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Maurice J. Dineen, 142 Church 
Street, Waltham, Massachusetts. 

James J. CLERKIN, 53 Smith Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Tuomas J. GALLAGHER, Box 306, 
R.F.D. 1, Blackwood, New Jersey. 

Ben A. Henry, 2508 Forty-eighth 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

James A. Garnet, Carrier 94, Koch 
Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 

Francis N. Kersuaw, 10 Somerset 
Road, Catonsville, Maryland. 


FRANK LiBerti, 88 Farnham Av- 
enue, Garfield, New Jersey. 

Wittram Mayo, 411 South West 
Shore Boulevard, Tampa, Florida. 

F. J. Micuet, 1012 North Third 
Street, Room 417, Milwaukee. Wis- 
consin. 

JosepH R. MILuer, 3591 Dewey 
Avenue, Rochester, New York. 

JosEpH W. Moore, 1001 Thirty- 
seventh Street, Orlando, Florida. 

Sam E. NEALER, 4440 East Mitchell 
Drive, Phoenix, Arizona. 

WituiaM J. Quinn, 451 Ash Street. 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 

THomas M. RanpDALL, 617 North 
Fries Avenue, Wilmington, California. 

JosepH F. Rice, 320 Olympia 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Eart A. Riper, 519 Park Lane. 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Joun A. Ritter, 150 Richland 
Drive, Marrero, Louisiana. 

Cuar.es C. SmitH, 1293 Ramona 
Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio. 

SAMUEL M. SPONSELLER, 
Pettibone Road, Solon, Ohio. 

Mites M. Sweeney, 2034 East 
Polk Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Martin L. Wacner, 6525 North 
Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 

Georce F. Wesser, P. O. Box 301. 
El Paso, Texas. 

Ep. K. Wetsu, 577 Grand Street. 
New York City. 

Inquiries regarding the Speakers 
Bureau may be addressed to the De- 
partment of Public Relations. AFL- 
CIO Building, Washington 6. D. C. 
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Suceers-Stouy 


By EDMUND P. TOBIN 


President, Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


OST business firms measure 
i their success by the amount of 

their profit. We in the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company use 
a different yardstick—the amount of 
benefits we pay out to the workers of 
this country and Canada who are our 
policyholders. 

It is a pleasure to report that we 
broke all previous records in 1957. 

Benefits to living policyholders 
alone last year from ULLICO came to 
$26.5 This huge amount 
was distributed to thousands of work- 
ers and their families to meet medi- 
cal, surgical and hospital costs and 
to additional thousands of trade un- 
ionists in the form of pensions, an- 
nuities and endowments. 

It is a gross understatement to 
say that these insurance benefits 
came in handy to the recipients. It 
is also no exaggeration for me to say 
that this type of benefit has given the 
sreatest satisfaction to the officials of 
our company and to the trade union 
leaders who direct it. 

For the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company is different from most 
other business enterprises in that it 
is wholly owned by labor organiza- 


million. 


tions and operated on a non-profit 


hasis. We make profits, of course. 
We couldn’t have a successful opera- 
But the profits are 
distributed to policyholders in the 
form of dividends, so that those who 
contribute to our success also share 
in it. 

This is the season when the big 
commercial insurance companies take 
out large-sized advertisements in the 
financial pages of the daily press to 
emphasize the favorable aspects of 
the annual financial statements they 
are required to file with the insurance 
cepartments of the various states 
Where they are licensed to do busi- 


hess, 


tion otherwise. 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, too, has now filed its an- 
nual financial statement and we are 
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deeply gratified by it because it shows 
we outrank even the giants in the in- 
surance field in soundness, stability 
and growth. But it would be pointless 
for us to advertise these facts to the 
readers of the financial pages. Our 
policyholders, present and future, 
come from the ranks of trade union 
members, and that is why we want to 
present our success story, proudly 
but factually, in the labor press. 

It was only thirty-one years ago 
that ULLICO was founded at the in- 
stigation of three of labor’s great 
statesmen—Samuel Gompers, Wil- 
liam Green and Matthew Woll. Their 
imagination was captured by the idea 
of pooling part of the savings of 
workers in an enterprise which would 
forever be operated as labor’s own 
insurance company. They were in- 
spired by the ideal of an insurance 
institution to be run entirely for the 
benefit of the workers it was dedi- 
cated to protect. 

From tiny beginnings the company 
has progressed to great heights. A 
few figures from our financial state- 


ment for 1957 will illustrate this. 

We now have $969 million of life 
insurance in force and will pass the 
billion-dollar mark before very long. 
Ten years ago the figure was only 
$182 million. 

Here’s another striking comparison 
which shows the tremendous devel- 
opment of health and accident cover- 
age by ULLICO: Premiums in this 
field last year aggregated $26 mil- 
lion. Ten years ago the figure was 
only a little over $500,000. Thus 
the premium increase—which means 
the amount of protection underwrit- 
ten by our company for the families 
of American workers—has broadened 
by more than 5,000 per cent in a dec- 
ade. 

Thus it is obvious that our com- 
pany has kept pace with the trends 
of our time, that it responds to the 
needs and desires of union members 
and that its concepts are modern and 
progressive, even while its adminis- 
tration is sound, conservative and 
100 per cent ethical. 

In these days when the public 


In this phote, which was snapped at the thirtieth anniversary meeting, 
the author (left) is seen with George Meany and William F. Schnitzler. 














spotlight has been focused on the few 
union welfare plans that were mis- 
managed, the spotless record of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany serves as the most effective an- 
swer to labor’s critics. At no time 
has ULLICO been the target of in- 
vestigating committees. On the con- 
trary, we have received unsolicited 
praise for providing economical, ef- 
ficient and completely honest service 
to our policyholders. Impartial ana- 
lytical organizations in the insurance 
field, such as Dunne’s and Best’s, 
have always given ULLICO an “A 
plus” rating—which is tops. 

The labor movement has achieved 
dynamic progress because it has al- 
ways moved forward. It is our mis- 
sion in ULLICO to keep in step with 


the labor movement. We are not 
content to rest on our laurels, but are 
always seeking out new avenues of 
constructive service. 

For instance, our investment policy 
runs parallel to that of all major in- 
surance companies. We invest in 
bonds, stocks and mortgages, in ac- 
cordance with state laws. But there 
is a significant difference. For we 
make every effort to issue mortgage 
loans on homes owned by union 
members, particularly on  union- 
built homes. This program is rapidly 
expanding. There is nothing else like 
it in the insurance field, because 
other companies have no special in- 
terest in promoting the interests of 
union labor. 

Frankly, we do have that special 


An Industry That’s Sick 


(Continued from Page 15) 


munities left stranded by the closing 
of textile mills. More than 1,000 
mills have shut their doors in the 
last six years. Total employment in 
the industry is down from 1,200,000 
to 880,000. 

We say a federal agency should 
be established and that it should have 
broad powers to launch industrial 
redevelopment programs in commu- 
nities hit by the depression in tex- 
tiles. 

We say special assistance should 
be provided workers who have been 
victimized by the curtailment, liqui- 
dation or migration of the industry. 
Such assistance must include extend- 
ed unemployment compensation ben- 
efits, occupational retraining, pre- 
ferential hiring rights in new jobs 
created by their old employer and 
earlier retirement eligibility under so- 
cial security for aging workers. 

There already is a model for this 
type of rehabilitation program in the 
Transportation Act of 1940. We say 
this law should be broadened to cover 
all abandoned properties and provide 
displaced workers with special allow- 
ances and moving expenses required 
to reach new places of employment. 

Above all, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration ought to stop regarding the 
proposition of help to distressed areas 
as merely a theory. It should put it 
into actual practice by allocating con- 
tracts to mills in depressed localities. 

Finally, the federal tax laws should 
be revised. As they now stand, the 
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tax laws encourage industrial pi- 
racy and serve to enrich financial 
manipulators because they place a 
premium on the liquidation, rather 
than on the modernization, of textile 
plants. 

So there is a general rundown of 
the legislative and economic programs 
we have devised and are promoting. 
I won’t argue for one moment that 
they are reaching fruition, but we 
are making progress. 

For one thing, the government has 
responded in some measure to our 
prodding. It has finally taken some 
action to raise tariffs on woolens and 
worsteds and, thanks to some volun- 
tary discipline by Japan, there has 
been some relief from the flood of 
cotton imports from that country. 


{pers also are some signs of an 
awakening by the industry to the 
need for developing new products 
that, in turn, will open up new mar- 
kets for textiles. These, of course, can 
mean more jobs and steadier work. 
The results again, so far, are less than 
spectacular, but some textile firms are 
responding to this challenge. 

They are creating new uses for tex- 
tiles that have enabled them to be- 
come suppliers to the oil, transporta- 
tion, roofing, plumbing and construc- 
tion industries, to mention a few. 

What’s more, the industry is show- 
ing signs of a deeper awareness of the 
need to attract new blood and brains. 
For the first time in memory, it is 


interest. It governs our entire oy. 
look. We like to think of ourselves 
as the insurance company with th 
union label. We hope all unio» 
members will so regard us also, 
On April 16 the annual stock. 
holders’ meeting of ULLICO will }. 
held in Baltimore. We expect sey. 
eral hundred trade union leaders ty 
take part. They will consider ow 
annual report and hear from some 
of our distinguished directors, such 
as AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
They will then shape our basic pol. 
icies for the year ahead. The rank 
and file of union members through- 
out the country can have confidence 
in their continuing wise judgment and 
in our determination to follow it 


faithfully. 


taking steps to encourage students to 
enroll in colleges which train textile 
engineers and technicians. 

Of course, this merely scratches the 
surface of the manpower problems. 
What the industry must do is make all 
textile jobs attractive enough to check 
the drift of its workers, production 
and technical alike, to more reward- 
ing and progressive industries. 

I think we can claim, with a good 
deal of justice, credit for these chang- 
ing attitudes. I’m sure they would 
not be taking place if our campaign 
did not have an impact. 

We are not out of the woods by 
any means. We are still in very deep 
trouble. Our elementary need is to 
organize—and, more than almost any 
other union, we face formidable ob- 
stacles. 

The climate for unionism, especi- 
ally in the South, remains frigid. 
Textile workers are browbeaten o1 
misled by a barrage of anti-union 
propaganda which never lessens in in- 
tensity. 

And there are periodic recurrences 
of naked terrorism and violence, too. 
Law enforcement officials and commu- 
nity leaders still serve as the pawns 
of union-busting employers. In this 
year of 1958, they remain part and 
parcel of a conspiracy to deny tex 
tile workers the right to organize. 

But, in spite of it all, we will con- 
tinue to man the mill-gates. We cout! 
no campaign lost; each creates a nv: 
cleus for success on a more promising 
day. 

We are sowing the seeds of growth. 
Our faces are turned to new horizons 
of industrial progress and democrac). 
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Labor's Great Show 


Returns to 


Cincinnati 


By JOSEPH LEWIS 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union Label and Service Trades Department 


Pa WENTY years ago the trade 
7] union movement ventured 
into the field of show busi- 
ness on a national scale. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1938 saw the launching of 
the first of a long line of successful 
labor-management exhibitions. Since 
that time—except during the years of 
World War Il—organized labor has 
each year told the world through 
this medium of action-packed dis- 
plays that harmony between workers 
and their employers is a hallmark of 
the American free enterprise system. 
Famous now as the AFL-CIO 
Union Industries Show, this massive 
exhibition is staged annually by the 
AFL-CIO Union Label and Service 
Trades Department. The show is 
recognized as the largest of its kind 
in the world and serves as a national 
showcase for the crafts and skills of 
our union members. 

Here the general public is invited 
to come—admission free—and see 
the union products and union serv- 
ices that have helped make our na- 
tion the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive society in history. Here 
management and labor join hands to 
show, in dramatic and colorful fash- 
ion, just how these superior goods 
are made and how these services are 
performed. 

In city after city, across the nation, 
millions of eager spectators have 
visited the show. They have come to 
salute the abilities of the union 
worker. to sample and taste the wares 
of fair employers and see in action 
the marvelous combination of labor 
and management pulling together. 

And when they leave the show 
they take with them not only a more 
complete understanding of what our 
unions stand for and the great good 
they accomplish for all. They take 
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along also valuable union prizes and 
souvenirs given away by exhibitors. 

This whole fascinating process will 
be repeated in Cincinnati. There, 
from April 25 through 30, at the 
Music Hall, our AFL-CIO unions and 
their fair employers will celebrate the 
show’s twentieth anniversary. 

This occasion marks, too, the first 
time in history that the huge pano- 
rama of all things union has sched- 
uled a repeat performance. It is 
more than appropriate that the Union 
Industries Show should return to the 
place of its birth and celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary in Cincinnati. 


INCE coming into being two dec- 
S ades ago, the exposition has 
grown vastly in size and multiplied in 
attendance. Actually born of an idea 
put into effect on a local level by 
San Francisco unionists many years 
ago, the first national show set quite 
a record for itself in 1938. Almost 
200,000 persons attended the event, 
and since that time organized labor’s 
show has broken attendance records 
for every hall where it has been held. 

Neither unseasonal snows in Min- 
neapolis nor blinding rain in St. 
Louis could keep the crowds away. 
In Milwaukee attendance was so 
great that the city fathers decided a 
larger auditorium was needed for 
such events. 

In 1951 Chicago saw almost 1,000- 
000 guests storm the show’s exhibit 
spaces at Soldier Field. It became 
necessary in Boston, the following 
year, to close the doors to the show 
and ask a patient public to wait a 
turn in line. Seattle attendance went 
well past the 500,000 mark and last 
year, in spite of torrential rains and 
a disastrous tornado, the Kansas City 
show met with unprecedented success. 


JOSEPH LEWIS 


Year after year this story of or- 
ganized labor’s success in show busi- 
ness has repeated itself. Presidents 
of the United States have hailed the 
exhibition in letters to our Depart- 
ment. Governors and mayors have 
set aside the show’s dates by official 
proclamation—calling upon all citi- 
zens to attend and see the wonders 
of union goods and union services. 

The list of top-name entertainers 
who have added to the show’s gaiety 
throughout the years is impressive. 
Tommy Dorsey and Louis Arm- 
strong with their orchestras were 
among those who played to capacity 
audiences at labor’s show. Bob Hope 
and Frances Langford helped make 
the Philadelphia exhibition famous. 
So did Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Symphony along with 
Gladys Swarthout and a host of 
other artists in their field. Sally Rand 
appeared at the first of these all- 
union events. 

Our own labor publications as 
well as the metropolitan newspapers, 
across the nation have carried the 
message of the Union Industries 
Show to millions. Countless others 
have seen highlights of the show on 
television and in newsreels shown in 
thousands of theaters. National ra- 
dio, magazines and trade journals 
have given valuable additional cov- 
erage to the world’s largest labor- 
management exhibition. 

The show is free. There’s no 
charge for admission. Nothing is’ 
sold or offered for sale, and the doors 
are open to the general public—to 
our own AFL-CIO union members 
and their families as well as to those 
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who as yet belong to no union at all. 

We can all justly take a great deal 
of pride in organized labor’s accom- 
plishments in this field of display. 
Our union members, through their 
national and international organiza- 
tions, make this Union Industries 
Show possible, and they can view this 
massive event as their own personal 
ambassador of good will. 

The Union Industries Show in re- 
ality tells the world and our entire 


nation the story of the vital part our 
AFL-CIO unions play in the economy 
and security and progress of our 
homeland. A movie made of one 
show—the 1949 exhibition held in 
Cleveland—was aptly titled “Democ- 
racy on Display.” And the show is 
truly that—a colorful, action-packed 
exposition pointing out that in Amer- 
ica the worker is the customer. 
Here at home—in a free country— 
employers and those who toil can 


blood fim a 


of the Thirties when there was 

a vast pool of surplus labor and 
those who were fortunate enough to 
have jobs lived in constant fear that 
they might at any time join the 
army of the unemployed. 

We can remember when big busi- 
ness ruined the country, when it thor- 
oughly disgraced itself in its greed to 
control power and wealth, when a big 
utility executive fled the country to 
avoid prosecution, when the president 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
went to prison, when the banks closed 
and people lost their life savings. 

Now those with short memories are 
taking the position that what is good 
for big business is good for the 
country. By taking the nation’s econ- 
omy back thirty, forty and fifty 
years they are trying to take the 
working people down the same tobog- 
gan to destruction. 

We can remember when three and 
four generations were housed in the 
same dwelling, when the young peo- 
ple had to live with the older folks 
because they couldn’t afford homes of 
their own, when millions of children 
went to school too undernourished to 
learn anything, when the resulting 
lack of physical fitness caused millions 
to be rejected as too poor human 
material to fight for their country in 
time of peril. 

Is that what the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the NAM and the so-called 
“right to work” committees want this 
country to go back to? 


W CAN remember the depression 
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By ROBERT H. JAMISON 


In one community the labor-hat- 
ing forces have put children on the 
streets passing out their poisonous 
hokum. These groups are spending 
millions to tear down the social gains 
of the past fifty years. They are pro- 
viding propaganda for use in schools 
and other institutions. They are do- 
ing their utmost to poison the minds 
of youth against unions. In one in- 
stance we know of they have even 
fooled a minister into advocating 
their cause. 

James Carey, the secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO Industrial Un- 
ion Department, noted recently that 
America’s corporations besiege the 
public every hour of the waking day 
to buy the goods they sell. 


ow can they expect to sell their 
H goods to the unemployed or to 
people whose earnings are too low to 
buy their products, even when you 
pay nothing down? In other words, 
how can they get blood from a tur- 
nip? It seems to us that in wanting 
to weaken unions in order to lower 
wages, they are directly in conflict 
with their own best interests. 

A study made by the Fort Worth 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council showed that building trades 
craftsmen there have an annual pur- 
chasing power of $25,000,000. That 
estimate included only 5,000 mem- 
bers of the building trades and did 
not include the 25,000 other union 
members in the county. 


Council President C. Fred Bays 


work cooperatively together, furnish. 
ing living proof that our American 
system produces more of the good 
things of life for everyone. 

This is the story of labor’s own 
show. The Union Label and Service 
Trades Department hopes that all 
who possibly can will join us in this 
twentieth anniversary celebration 
when the AFL-CIO Union Industries 
Show gets under way on April 25 in 
the vast Cincinnati Music Hall, 
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stated: “Our findings will help the 
general public to better understand 
the collective strength of the labor 
movement here as that strength is 
applied to the community’s econ- 
omy.” 

Incidentally, the $25,000,000 did 
not include fringe benefits such as 
hospitalization, death benefits and 
pensions. 

Indiana union people are demon- 
strating that they have a right to 
buy and a right to spend with busi- 
nessmen who are not opposed to un- 
ion labor. We imagine this fact has 
come as a surprise to the anti-union 
forces who put over the wreck law 
in that state. 

As James Carey has said: 

“It was not too long ago thal 
many things were attacked as de- 
structive of business, our social sys- 
tem and the moral fiber of the in- 
dividual—such as pensions and in- 
surance, paid holidays and vaca- 
tions, cost-of-living bonuses, pro- 
ductivity bonuses. All these are now 
proudly advertised by companies to 
secure the best employes.” 

It could be that the forces behind 
the payroll destruction laws, deceit- 
fully misnamed “right to work.” are 
afraid of democracy itself. 

Perhaps they are afraid that if the 
working people of the nation get too 
smart and know too much about the 
economic facts of life, they will lose 
out on their privileged position of 
running the country for their ow? 
ruthless enrichment. 
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(ities, States and Uncle Sam 


By FRANK L. FERNBACH 


Economist, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


MERICA has gone through 

two great changes in its liv- 
Vv ing patterns. In the last 

quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century and the first quarter of the 
Twentieth Century we shifted from 
a basically rural to a basically urban 
society. Inevitably, the rise of the 
cities rapidly increased the cost of 
traditional local functions—for edu- 
cation, sanitation, police and fire pro- 
tection, parks and libraries and pub- 
lic health. 

With the second great change in 
American life—a shift from an ur- 
ban to a basically metropolitan so- 
ciety—the demand for expanded lo- 
cal public services has become explo- 
sive. 

In 1955 almost 60 per cent of our 
entire population was living in 172 
metropolitan areas located in forty- 
two states and the District of Colum- 
bia. These ninety-five million metro- 
politan residents now live in an area 
that covers only 7 per cent of the 
entire territory of the United States. 

Furthermore, this concentration is 
continuing to increase. In the last 
five years alone, 97 per cent of our 
12,000,000 population rise occurred 
in the metropolitan areas. . 

While about 70 per cent of the 172 
metropolitan areas are still confined 
within a single county, thirty are 
now inter-county and the boundaries 
of eleven of these areas extend into 
three and even four counties. In 
addition, there are twenty-four metro- 
politan areas that are now interstate. 

The arrival of the metropolitan 
era has intensified traditional local 
problems and added a host of new 
ones, 

The need for rapid mass transpor- 
lation between the core city and its 
suburbs, for an expanded water sup- 
ply, for the proper planning of land 
use to protect residential areas from 
the encroachment of those that are 
commercial and industrial, for con- 
struction of low-cost housing and for 
the retarding of community blight, 
for the ending of water and air pollu- 
tion and the elimination of industrial 
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wastes are all concerns of the entire 
metropolitan area and must be co- 
operatively resolved. 

Effective fulfillment of all of these 
expanding local responsibilities now 
requires a new kind of governmental 
effort — a united metropolitan area 
approach. 

A variety of methods to achieve 
this end are now being undertaken. 
In some places the consolidation of 
existing historical political units 
within the metropolitan area is being 
urged. In others, more and more 
areawide functions are being under- 
taken by the counties. Elsewhere, 
informal cooperative metropolitan 
federations are being established. In 
some areas special-purpose govern- 
mental authorities are being set up. 

All of these efforts must be en- 
couraged. Yet, even while new ad- 
ministrative techniques are being de- 
vised to make the performance of lo- 
cal functions more efficient, more 
money to finance them is still criti- 
cally needed. 


I’ FEDERAL financial aid to the states 
and localities to help them per- 
form their functions a legitimate fed- 


eral function? Since the Civil War, 
when the first state land-grant col- 
leges were established with federal 
aid, the Congressional majority has 
viewed that it is. 

It is widely believed that federal 
funds should be used to assist poorer 
states and localities to raise 
their standards of public 
service to a reasonable min- 
imum. Furthermore, fed- 
eral grants-in-aid—through 
the use of the matching 
principle—stimulate the re- 
cipient states and localities 
to undertake and to add 
their own financial support 
to new forms of public 
service which Congress deems vital to 
the national welfare. 

The variation in the capacity of 
the people of the different states to 
meet public service costs—like the 


variation between the localities with- 
in each state—is substantial. 

In 1956, for example, per capita 
income in West Virginia and New 
Mexico was only one-half of the in- 
come in Delaware, and in Missis- 
sippi it was about one-third. These 
income variations are dramatically 
reflected in public service standards. 

In the fall of 1956, Delaware re- 
ported an additional public school 
classroom need of only 1.2 per cent 
of its existing supply. In contrast, 
West Virginia’s need was 11.3 per 
cent and Mississippi’s 37.6 per cent. 
Furthermore, the selective service dis- 
qualification rate—which largely re- 
flects standards of education and 
health—was only 7.9 per cent for 
Delaware in contrast to 13.1 per cent 
for New Mexico, 14.3 per cent for 
West Virginia and 45.3 per cent for 
Mississippi. 

The varying degree of achieve- 
ment by these states does not reflect 
a lesser effort on the part of the 
poorer ones. On the contrary, where- 
as Delaware was spending only 1.9 
per cent of the personal income of 
its residents to support public schools 
in 1953-1954, Mississippi was spend- 
ing 2.6 per cent, West Virginia 2.9 
per cent and New Mexico 3.1 per 
cent. 

Because of our increasingly in- 
terdependent way of life, local and 
state boundaries have lost much of 
their importance of an earlier day. 
With millions of families 
now migrating annually 
across local and state 
boundaries pursuing oppor- 
tunity in an economy which 
is nationwide in scope, the 
adequacy of essential pub- 
lic services—both in the 
communities from which 
they come and those to 
which they go—is now a 
national concern. 

The establishment of minimum na- 
tionwide education, health and pub- 
lic welfare standards for all Ameri- 
cans is not a national concern mere- 
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ly because we are a humane people; 
we need them also to protect the 
standards of the communities into 
which the new arrivals come. And 
we need them to strengthen our na- 
tional security as well. 

In 1956 federal grants financed 
about 9 per cent of all state and local 
functions. What lies ahead? 

There is no doubt that many states 
can meet more of their own expand- 
ing revenue needs through a more 
adequate and equitable effort. In 
addition, the states and their sub- 
divisions can do much more to in- 
crease the efficiency with which they 
now perform their functions. Fur- 
thermore, as Congress periodically 
reviews the federal grant programs, 
changes in emphasis and in match- 
ing formulas doubtless will occur. 
Nonetheless, it is the opinion of this 
writer that the role of federal grants 
inevitably will become larger, not 
smaller, in the years ahead. 

Not only will state and local needs 
grow, as will the federal responsi- 
bility to help meet them, but state 
and local dependence upon the supe- 
rior taxing power of the federal gov- 
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Improve Social Security 


From Furniture Workers’ Press 


The announcement 
benefit payments will 
seven and a half billion dollars in the 
current fiscal year indicates that such 
payments play an important role in the 
maintenance of a_ healthy 

Nevertheless, the social security 
is being attacked on the grounds 
for the first time, benefits paid 
contributions received. 

Critics to the contrary, attention should 
be directed to improving virtually every 
phase of the social security legislation, not 
to turning back the clock by cutting bene- 
fits. 


that social security 
amount to about 


economy. 

system 
that, 
exceed 


Unwelcome Guest 
From The New York Times 


Tue ex-President and ousted dictator of 
Venezuela, General Marcos Pérez Jiménez, 
is reportedly planning to move from his 
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ernment 
crease. 


In 1956 the 500 largest industrial 
corporations in the United States sold 
roughly one-half of the nation’s man- 
ufacturing and mining output, a total 
of about $175 billion. They earned 


nearly two-thirds of all after-tax 
manufacturing and mining profits. 


ap nero 


has 


sufficient means to 


dustrial, 
enterprises 
American economy today. 


power to collect revenue and then to 
share it on the basis of equitable 
formulas. 

The attack on federal grants-in-aid 
by the National Association of Man- 


ufacturers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce seldom charges that the pur- 
now served by these grants 
are unworthy of public support. It 


poses 


————_ 


vag 


“~ 


present roosting-place in the congenial 
climate of Ciudad Trujillo to the neighbor- 
hood of Washington, D. C., where his fore- 
mer chief of police already boasts a home. 

Since General Pérez Jiménez has a visa, 
he will presumably be able to go to Wash- 
ington any time he so desires. The ease 
with which he and his entourage, includ- 
ing that ex-police chief, can come to live 
in this country presents a startling and 
ironic contrast to the difficulty which many 
thousands of other people with far more 
desirable backgrounds encounter when they 
apply for admission to the United States. 

Our country is big and broad enough 
to absorb Pérez Jiménez and his kind even 
though we don’t like them. But there is 
certainly something wrong with our immi- 
gration laws—as this newspaper has said 
many times—when a dictator of his stripe, 
representing the antithesis of every Ameri- 
can ideal, can prance easily into our midst 
while hundreds of thousands of infinitely 
worthier souls are barred altogether, and 
even the relatively few Hungarian refugees 
from communism who have been admitted 
here are merely “on parole.” 


will also continue to in- 


it becomes evident 
that only the federal government 
secure an 
adequate and equitable tax contribu- 
tion from the powerful private in- 
commercial and financial 
which dominate the 
Increas- 
ingly, the federal government—like 
the states in behalf of their localities 
—must exercise its broader taxing 


is only alleged that the states and 
localities are able to bear the cost. 

Yet without doubt those who seek 
to whittle away the federal grants are 
fully aware that this transfer of th, 
cost would accomplish substantia! 
tax savings for wealthy corporations 
and individuals since the federal tay 
structure, despite its imperfection, js 
essentially based upon ability to pay. 
in contrast to the regressive char. 
acter of state and local levies. 

Furthermore, it cannot be doubted 
that many of the services not sup 
ported by federal grants in poore: 
states and localities would be termi- 
nated because state and local revenue 
resources are insufficient to sustain 
them. 

Is the federal fiscal dilemma of in. 
creased demands for civilian expendi. 
tures and growing demands for a 
general tax reduction susceptible to 
Congressional accommodation? This 
writer believes that it is. Is not the 
present an opportune time for Con- 
gress to close the unjustified tax loop. 
holes and end the illegal evasions 
that could bring a_ multi-billion. 
dollar addition to federal revenues? 
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New Functions for Labor 


From Canadian Labor 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the labor movement is the ex- 
tension of its interests and functions far 
beyond these which could have been an- 
ticipated in the early 

To the extent that the 
recognizes the inadequacy of the general 
education which the members of labor 
unions have obtained, it is endeavoring to 
supplement and extend their education by 
carrying on a program of institutes, semi- 
nars and courses of various kinds designed 
to give all who are willing to take time to 
study them a_ better understanding 0! 
the institutions and ideas which are ol 
primary concern to them as workers. 

It is particularly essential that thos 
who are qualified to give leadership in the 
labor movement should have an oppor 
tunity to study with competent instruc: 
tors such matters as collective bargaining 
procedures, labor legislation, the economic: 
of industry, international trade and tar- 
iffs, conciliation and arbitration proced: 
ures and similar matters. 

While every worker can benefit by i 
creasing his understanding of these mat- 
ters, it is especially valuable to those whe 
can give leadership in the local union, al 
the negotiating table and at the national 
and international levels. 


days. 
labor movement 
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Libor NEWS BRI 


bJudge Harold R. Medina of the 
United States Court of Appeals has 
heen named to receive the 1958 Page 
One Award of the New York News- 
paper Guild. A special award in 
public affairs will go to Marian An- 
derson, the singer. These and a num- 
her of journalistic awards will be 
presented at the annual Page One 
Ball which will be held on April 25 
at the Astor Hotel in New York. 


)Lloyd Nolan and Art Gilmore have 
joined the board of the Screen Actors 
Guild. They were appointed to 
succeed Jackie Cooper and Donald 
0’Connor, who resigned because of 
pressure of private business. The 
new board members will serve until 
the union’s annual election next fall. 


bLocal 48, Stone Workers, Bayville, 
N. J., has obtained improvements in 
wages and in the vacation schedule 
as well as compensation for jury 
duty in a contract with the New 
Jersey Pulverizing Company, Pine- 


wald, N. J. 


'The Swiss government announced 
a drop in unemployment March 14. 
It said the number of totally un- 
employed persons in Switzerland de- 
creased from 9,091 at the end of 
January to 6,026 at the end of Feb- 
ruary. 


Harry Finks, secretary of the Sac- 
ramento- Yolo Labor Council, was 
named to the California State Per- 
sonnel Board by Governor Goodwin 
Knight. 


The Ford Motor Company laid off 
3,000 employes at its Mahwah, N. J., 
assembly plant. A company spokes- 
man said the action was designed to 
“balance dealer inventories.” 


Substantial improvements were 
gained by Local 1257, Retail Clerks, 
in contracts with Portland, Ore., 
clothing, shoe and variety stores. 


’Higher wages were won by Local 
430, Retail Clerks, Borger, Tex., in 
negotiations with the Safeway Stores. 
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>Teachers in Illinois are happy over 
a court-ordered reinstatement of two 
Waukegan Township high schcol 
teachers, who had been fired in vio- 
lation of the state tenure law. The 
union waged a prolonged battle to 
obtain justice in this case. 


>President James B. Carey of the 
International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers recently 
announced the appointment of Ben 
Segal as director of education. 


bEntries in the journalistic awards 
contest of the International Labor 
Press Association will soon be on 
their way to the judges. The contest 
this year will be judged by the School 
of Journalism of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


bLodges 1922 and 2030, International 
Association of Machinists, gained 
a wide range of improvements for 
3,500 employes of Avro Aircraft and 
Orenda Engines, Ltd., Toronto. 


Miller Succeeds Fleisher 


SAUL MILLER 


HENRY C. FLEISHER 


AUL MILLER is the new director of the AFL-CIO Department 
of Publications. He was appointed by President George Meany 

to succeed Henry C. Fleisher, who resigned. 
A veteran newspaperman, Mr. Miller was managing editor of the 
AFL-CIO News from the beginning of the weekly at the time of 
AFL-CIO merger. Previously he was on the staff of the AFL News- 


Reporter. 


Earlier he was director of New Newspaper Service in 


Washington, a news service created in 1951 by the International 
Typographical Union to serve a string of daily newspapers pub- 
lished by the union. He is a graduate of New York University and 


a veteran of World War II. 


Mr. Fleisher resigned to open his own public relations and adver- 


tising firm in Washington. 


President Meany accepted the resigna- 


tion “with personal regret” and wished Mr. Fleisher “the very best 
of success in your new undertaking.” The former head of the 
Department of Publications joined the staff of The CIO News in 
1937. He was appointed publicity chief of the CIO in 1951. When 
the AFL and the CIO merged in 1955, he was named director of 


the Department of Publications. 











WHAT THEY SA 


Jacob S. Potofsky, president, 
Amalgamated Clothing W orkers—We 
all wish to sur- 
vive, but it must 
be in a_ world 
where dignity, 
self-respect and 
liberty are pre- 
sent. We ended 
World War II 
standing high in 
the world’s re- 
gard. Moral leadership was ours for 
the taking. We could have spoken 
for the world’s conscience, but we 
didn’t wholly succeed. And one of 
the reasons lay in our failure to com- 
municate a vision of true freedom to 
the rest of the world. 

Democracy means many things, 
but certainly it means that every man 
and woman has the right to cast a 
vote, to have his vote counted and 
to be represented fairly and equally 
by our elected representatives. 

It means, too, that everyone has 
an equal opportunity to go to school 
and develop his talents and capabili- 
ties to the fullest. It means that every 
man has the right to find a job do- 
ing what he can best do, with an 
equal opportunity to improve him- 
self and earn a decent living. 

And democracy means that every 
person shall be entitled in fact to the 
equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution, 

The greatest masterpiece of a civil- 
ized society is a free man. 


William Proxmire, Senator from 
Wisconsin—Nowhere is the imagina- 
tive and creative 
genius of the pro- 
gressive spirit 
more needed than 
in the proper 
management of 
the economy. 
Average weekly 
earnings are fall- 
ing, unemploy- 
ment is rising and production has 
dropped far below full capacity in 
every basic industry. Giant corpora- 
tions have eliminated free competi- 
tive pricing and abolished the law of 
supply and demand, and they ruth- 
lessly employ their great economic 
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power toward the end of achieving 
maximum profits through artificial 
scarcity. 

This viciously selfish and danger- 
ously short-sighted policy of big busi- 
ness is extremely costly to America. 
It robs all of us of the higher stand- 
ard of living which we could enjoy 
if we were to produce at full capac- 
ity, fully employ all our workers and 
maintain adequate purchasing power 
in the hands of ordinary people to 
assure markets for maximum output. 

Even worse, it has severely cramped 
our ability to maintain adequate na- 
tional defenses and to keep up in the 
desperate race with the Communists 
for superior weapons. 


Joseph A. Beirne, president, Com- 
munications Workers of America— 
In less than 
twenty years we 
can expect to be 
deeply involved 
in a problem of 
having perhaps 
as many as 50,- 
000,000 Ameri- 
cans classed as 
“senior citizens.” 
It is reasonable to assume that our 
contracts and social security will ex- 
pand the economic base for these re- 
tired workers in that period. But 
we cannot assume that we shall have 
discharged our obligation to retirees 
simply by raising their economic 
level from today’s bare subsistence to 
a point consistent with our national 
standard of living—for to do so 
would be to ignore completely a wide 
area of responsibility. 

We must remember the human side 
of the retiree’s problem. He needs 
more than economic dignity. He 
needs personal dignity that includes 
a sense of being needed and a sense 
of belonging. It is in this area that 
the trade union movement can be sin- 
gularly effective. 

First of all, we must be involved 
in the process of changing America’s 
attitude. We must help overcome the 
idea that a person who is retired 
somehow belongs on the scrap heap. 
This is an attitude which seems to be 
peculiar to the cultures of Western 
Europe and the United States. 


Ralph Helstein, president, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America— 
As the machine 
eliminates the 
need for man to 
do back-breaking 
work, we wel 
come it. We ap 
prove the ma 
. chine as it ends 

4 dirty, fatiguing 

; and monotonous 
work. The fact is that we want to 
like the machine. But, frankly, we 
are afraid of it. We are afraid 


that it will throw people out of work. - 


We are afraid that it will take away 
our jobs. We are afraid it will force 
us into the army of the unemployed. 

This is the basis of our fear and 
concern about the machine. If a 
way can be shown for the machine 
to do what has been. promised — 
create more jobs, assure higher liy- 
ing standards—we will embrace it 
gladly and we will give it loving care. 
Much leisure can be provided for all 
of us, and this can be made creative 
leisure if the machine is made our 
slave. But we must be certain of in- 
come. We must be sure to get the 
benefits of the machine’s work. 

We know, however, that the ma- 
chine is the slave of the corpora- 
tion that owns it. We have no right 
to its production except as the corpe 
ration provides us with pay to buy 
those products. 

We know from sad experience that 
such income will not be given to us 
if corporate profits are higher with 
machines rather than with men. 


Melvin Price, Congressman from 

Illinois—A great many businessmen 

have no sympa- 

thy whatever 

with the so-called 

“right to work” 

laws. They know 

that the whole 

purpose of such 

laws is to break 

down union secu: 

rity through out- 

lawing the union shop. Enlightened 

businessmen with a tradition of get- 

ting along with their workers, with 

bargaining fairly, are not the ones 

to join in movements to disrupt the 

collective bargaining process and um 
dermine trade unions. 

The “right to work” approach is 

merely the modern expression of & 

now outmoded resistance to unions. 
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